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WASHINGTON TALKS AND FAR EAST 


» 


The Truman-Churchill talks in Washington 
established anew the broad harmony that attends 
Anglo-American policy and energised it both in 
principle and in important detail. In the Far East, 
there has been no ‘narrowing of the field of 
manoeuvre. Doors remain ajar in several vital 
areas, and those who like to go around slamming 
doors shut are deterred. If 1952 is to be decisive 
in anything, it will be in diplomatic manoeuvre, and 
the more freedom the free world reserves to itself 
the better. Bound by dogma though they may be, 
the Russians have always insisted on the freest of 
fields for opportunism—a word that has been’ given 
a somewhat disreputable air but expresses neverthe- 
less the truism that politics is in the final analysis 
simply the art of the possible. . 


Decisions of importance still remain along the 
Iron Curtain border and within our:own areas of 
direct responsibility. The time, it was agreed, is 
not yet ripe for top level talks to put an end to the 
cold war. Much has still to be done, and a Korean 
armistice tarries. But signposts showing up out of 
the fog on the Russian side, as well as in the free 
world, bear out Mr. Churchill’s faith that peace has 
solid prospects this year. Peace and _ security 
remain the firm objectives. 


The official communique at-the end of the talks 
said the British and American leaders had discussed 
the many grave problems affecting the two coun- 
tries in the Far East. “A broad harmony of view 
has emerged from these discussions, for we recognise 
that the overriding need to counter the Communist 
threat in that area transcends such divergencies as 
there are in our policies toward China.” This 


straightforward formula disposes of a 
also © 


unnetessary acrimony | and pettiness. 


repudiates the clamour of some politicians for a 
form of total agreement which would deprive policy 
both of personality and opportunity, and would be 
interpreted by left wingers as mere dictation on the 
one hand and subservience on the other. 


It was in this spirit, expressing as it does the 
essence of Parliamentary government, that 
the detailed problems were left to be discussed . 
between the Secretary of State and the British 
Foreign Secretary, on the diplomatic side, and by 
the Chiefs of Staff on the defence side. It is. 
probably true that the principle of freedom of 
manoeuvre was carried through all aspects of high 
policy, diplomacy and military strategy. In facing . 
or preparing for possible perils of the future it is 
stupid always to allow the adversary to choose the. 
terrain. The essence of counter-strategy, both in 
effectiveness and in economy of resources, is to. 
select your own arena for the counter-blow. Korea 
has been a strategic blind alley all through history, 
and Northern Indochina has yet to offer better 
prospects. The principle of containment may for. 
some time involve the slicing of the lemon and the 
deferment of decisions of perfection. It is better 
to be united in half than divided in whole or in war. 
And the new idea of the Shadow Army to meet 
aggression not necessarily at the exact spot chosen 
by the aggressor but at a point where he would be 
most vulnerable banishes one set of difficulties, 
while ministering more truly to the end in 
view. That end is neither armed intervention in the 
business of others, nor a Quixotic and fatal crusade- 
against Communism, but the peace and security of 
the free world against Communist imperialism and 
aggression beyond its own borders. e distinction . 
is. clearer now than it was a year ago. 


| 
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The principle was agreed upon in thé 
American discussions in London early last-year that. 
neither of the.two Chinese.Governments should be 
invited to thé San Franeiseo conference, and that 


Japan should be allowed to decide ‘with which re-.. 


gime she preferred to negotiate. It is the British 


view, communicated by Mr. Eden to the. American | 


Secretary of State, that Japan should be’ left free to 
decide in her own best interests which China she 
wants to deal with after the peace treaty restores 
to Japan her full independence. In a general way 
the motive is to relieve the pressure of Japanese 
competition in markets in various parts of the world, 
especially in Africa and South America, by support- 
ing the restoration of Japan’s traditional commerce 
with mainland China. Marshal Stalin has hastily 
rushed to the middle of the stage to assure the Jap- 
anese this idea has his full support. It is not neces- 
sarily an indication that the Kremlin would welcome 
an accommodation—so long, of course, as it is not 
based on the indiscreet aspiration once attributed to 
the Yoshida Government of wooing China away 
from Moscow, But there was more in the gesture 
than a mere propaganda trick. It is pretty certain 
that the Kremlin now knows in the marrow of its 
bones that it can no longer dictate the world settle- 
ment, and that at best it must be ready to make a 
trade on the basis of live and let live. 


Nor would it be at all difficult to manipulate 
the various forces in the agreed direction provided 
facts take the place of fancies. The Nationalist 
Government has de facto authority in Formosa and 
the islands around it. It can speak and sign for 
them and for no more. But if it has no physical 
right to claim to be the legitimate government of al] 
China, Peking cannot press its own claims beyond 
the Formosa Straits till they have been made effec- 
tive in fact. Meanwhile freedom to Japan to nego- 
tiate with others means freedom for others to nego- 
tiate with her, if they so desire. If neither Soviet 
Russia nor China wants to make peace with Japan 
and regularise future relations, the decision will be 
theirs as it has been hitherto. But it seems clear 
that on all three sides there remains a reluctance to 
make plunges into deep waters but a willingness to 
find some means of resuming economic relations. 


There is about the solutions propounded for 
several of these issues a typically British atmos- 
phere—pragmatic in principle and purely factual 


in , treatment. Japan may recognise the Generalis- 
simo’s authority over the area where it does apply, 


arid wherever it may apply hereafter if changes hap- 


pen, but not over all the mainland. The Peace 
Treaty and the Security Pacts broadly determine the 
framework in which Japan’s action will be free to 
function. .The nature of the Yoshida Government 
is a further factor. There is no occasion for ner- 
vousness about what may happen'off the field, so to 
speak. There are quite definitely two views about 


adopting the interventionism of the Communists: 


there is absolute agreement on containment. Thus 
Japan’s role is quite clear. Behind all this lies the 
the principle that if the Communists have no right 
to impose their way of life on us, we have no occasion 
to impose our system upon them. There is nothing 
defeatist about such an attitude. Communism’s 
most dangerous crisis begins when its look is turned 
inward to its own defects instead of outward to the 
weaknesses or the threats, real or fancied, of others. 


In Korea full support will continue to be given 
for U.N. measures against aggression “until peace 
and security are restored there,’ while efforts to 
reach an armistice will also continue. Reports also 
suggested that the British statesmen also presented 
a plan for machinery and procedure for the tackling 
of a political settlement after the truce. 


No great change seems likely in the Indochina 
problem, discussed in the general 
security of South-East Asia. Aid will continue 
along present lines. If China should intervene, 
France will appeal to the United Nations. Mean- 
while, the British still appear to think that Burma 
is a great danger-spot in general strategy. The 
point is of importance in determining where strategic 
reserves should be disposed and to some extent at 
least where they should be used. These matters 
were of course left to the military staffs but a uni- 
fied command was considered to enable the pooling 
of available air, land and sea forces. The command 


would be tied indirectly to N.A.T.O. The new prin- 


ciple of strategy which refuses to follow the initia- 
tive of the aggressor on the remote fringes of power 
but will hit back at the vitals will presumably 


govern Indochina though there may have to be some 


modification if Burma is invaded. Then the general 
principle of strategy would have to be supplemented 


by a measure of direct action near the area of ag-— 


gression. 


CONDITIONS IN CHINA AND JAPAN’S REVIVAL 


The principle of Fuehrer worship has been adopted by 
the Chinese communists as if they were all out to imitate 
the Hitler cult of the Nazi era. To the average Chinese this 
type of adulation is repugnant. In the official! jargon the 
praise bestowed on Mao Tse-tung sounds unreal and strongly 
resembles religious prayers. Like Stalin who is divine, Mao 
is omniscient, benevolent and infallible. All CP and ‘coali- 
tion parties’ propaganda sounds, when it comes to the person 


of Mao, like, the recitation of stereotyped prayer and thus » 


appears to the independent Chinese absurd. This leadership 


principle of the CP is however necessary in order to defeat 
opposition—in the Party itself, not to speak of non-Party 
Chinese who by means of thought control and ever more per- 
fected terrorism dare not speak their minds any more. What 


Mao proclaims, what he ‘teaches’, what he has laid down as — 


the truth and the way must be accepted by the Party and 
thus by the whole nation; it cannot be questioned—that would 
be heresy punishable by long imprisonment or death. Mao 
is however not so much an individual deserving of the highest 
praise; he is the personification of the highest council of the 


— 
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CP in China, he speaks with the voice of the highest organ 
of the Party, he is the incarnation of the will of the CP. 
While Mao himself may be a very exceptional and gifted 
person, imbued with noble. passions, he cannot be the genius 
as depicted by the official propaganda. But he represents 
the apex of the CP dictatorship, he is in fact the dictator 
against whom to rebel is nothing else but sacrilegious. To 
spread the ‘gospel’ and to make converts, the dictator (wield- 
ing ‘his power in the name and for the benefit of the pro- 
letariat) commands the loyalty of the cadres—the religious, 
fanatic orders of the past. In the organisation and the 
hierarchy of the CP there are found very many parallels with 
certain religions and their evangelising orders. In China an 
additional factor enters: the emperor worship of days gone 
by but not forgotten. The son of heaven is still around; now 
he has the title of ‘chairman’ but his power is second to no 
emperor of the past and his authority is acknowledged (offi- 
cially) as if his was the choice of providence. In this atmos- 
phere the Chinese of our time have to live and to like it. 


Who is not for the CP and its tenets faces severe punish- 
ment or extinction. The forms of punishment which the CP 
has introduced are most painful but they have achieved 
success as the people have learned to obey and to toe the 
line. The death penalty is very freely dispensed; massacres 
are performed everywhere and while there is much secrecy 
about the wholesale killing of certain persons in certain 
areas, much publicity is elsewhere given to the hundreds of 
so-called enemies of the people. The courts are usually 
travesties of law courts in democratic countries, the type of 
justice meted out has been made known through the press 
in non-communist countries based on the own reports of the 
communist press and on reports of eye witnesses and escaped 
victims. The opposition in China has been thoroughly inti- 
midated so that today it would seem that all China is united 
behind the chairman Mao, and that the so-called democratic 
parties which exist and have entered into coalition with 
the CP have fully adopted the program of the CP and in 


fact do not offer any criticism or suggestion which may be 
interpreted as ‘deviation’. 


The communist vocabulary is different from the one we 


are used to; the terms they use must be explained first before 
hey can be accepted. For an uninitiated reader of present- 
y Chinese propaganda the perusal of Peking publications 
ould appear to create confusion. There are so many new 
erms and others are used in an entirely new context. For 
stance, concentration camps which abound in China are not 
alled by that name—since Hitler’s infamous days this term 
rouses horror and therefore new words have to be used to 
escribe the same thing. In China such camps are called 
‘labor farms” and the inmates “students”. There are ‘‘life 
erm students’, others. are committed to the “labor 
arm” for an unspecified period of years until they are able 
o “graduate”. Some Peking journals have however failed 
n their duty to “educate” the people by having described 
he “students” as criminals, beasts, cannibals and devils. 
his terminology has been adopted from the Russian and is 
ow quite vsual in everyday life; it has also been applied 
‘n official documents and the Peking regime does not shirk 
from using such words and even worse ones when addressing 
10tes to foreign governments. . 


The so-called labor farms are usualiy detention centres 


or temporary or permanent “students”, and. are found in 


owns, suburbs and particularly in the country.-where the 
x0pulation is sparse. Very often the camps are to be con- 
structed by the “beasts”? themselves and the conditions under 
which these “beasts” have to exist are extremely severe 
‘eSulting in many deaths—just like in the days of Buchenwald 


and Dachau but perhaps even more trying as food is fre- 
quently not supplied, the “students’’ being compelled to raise 
it on their “farm”. The camps are found everywhere and 
their existence is a very potent threat hanging over the heads 
of the people. That such camps are in existence is officially 
confirmed but the reason given for their constant growth is 
the necessity of the new communist state to guard against 
sedition and ‘diversion’. An attempt is being made to describe 
conditions in some of the camps as rather idyllic—another 
page taken out of Himmler’s book. The Peking propaganda 
reiterates that what it is being attempted in the “labor farms’”’ 
is to lead the “students” towards reform; by making them 
work hard and holding indoctrination classes on Marxism- 
Leninism the ‘beasts and devils” are given a chance to re- 
deem themseives. But this is a very long course. Hard 
physical work 1s perhaps less tiresome than the indoctrina- 
tion. Slave tabor, that is what the camps economically mean, 
is contributing its share to the growing “prosperity” of the 
People’s China. This is according to approved Soviet pattern. 
It is all very cruel but it is “scientific”. The indoctrination 
is however a very much more vicious process: while in the 
camps the inmates are not only studying innumerable com- 
rmunist books and all the writings of the Chinese interpreters 
of the latest additions to communist lore, their progress is 
being assiduously watched by the CP inspectors, called ‘cadres 
attached to the labor farms’, who are holding discussion 
groups and tests. The “beasts”? are required to go through 
lengthy examinations where their mind is being studied by 
the CP inspectors who are trained to discover, like the truth 
drug, real changes of thoughts and of the character. Pro- 
vided that one of the beasts has been found acceptable by the 
new society and thus been allowed to leave the “farm”, the 
ordeal is not yet over, in fact it may never end. The released 
persons are further compelled to work under supervision but 
they now receive some payment; they are not free to move 
away from their allocated place of toil. “Students” are likely 
to never get out of the clutches of the CP. 


What appears most surprising to non-communists is the 
phraseology indulged in by Peking’s propaganda. What lan- 
guage, one involuntarily exclaims when reading through 
speeches of high Party leaders. And then there is the ritual- 
like repetition of sentences and whole paragraphs. No in- 
dependent writer seems to exist in all China today; all move 
like puppets. First and foremost there is the teaching of 
Mao, then come the quotations from the classics mainly 
Stalin, and then the contemporary addresses of such men 
like Liu Shao-chi and Chow En-lai. The editors and political 
writers would seem to have lost all individuality, they all 
write as if they were one. The terms of abuse are well- 
spread and liberally applied: criminals, gangsters, robbers, 
bandits, pirates, scum etc, who are evil, diabolic, cannibalistic, 
Savage, monstrous. The same adjectives and nouns every- 
where. Is that suitable fare for the proletariat? 


The propaganda of the CP Politburo is inescapable. The 
daily and periodic press, the radio and the ‘cultural establish- 
ments’ are day in and day out pouring out the same slogans 
and the same songs of hatred. The very repetitiveness wears 
down the audience. The US is always the enemy of world 
peace and the archconspirator against the peoples of Asia 
and the whole world while the @hinese people under the 
glorious leadership of the great communist party are vigilant 
in defence of their new happiness (sic!), the People’s China 
having become strong, powerful, can smash any imperialists, 
and with USSR together is invincible. The imperialists are 
doomed and either have to give up and submit or face anni- 
hilatiop. History, ancient and modern, is falsified; the whole 
course of human development is retold without any regard 
to facts and truth. Thus the mind of the young and the 
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ignorant is being perverted. But that would not greatly con- 
cern the world outside the pale of communist dictatorship. 
Where Peking’s propaganda is dangerous and even explosive 
is when it ventures into the field of foreign: affairs. Here 
it is a most disturbing factor which cannot be allowed to 
continue if peace is really to be achieved. There is actually 
a war on—that must be the impression of politically innocents 
when reading the abuse and the incitement pouring forth 
from Peking. The peoples of the world are harangued to 
overthrow the yoke of the imperialists, to take up arms in 
defiance of their governments and to count on the help of 
the invincible camp of “peace” headed by the Soviet Union 
“‘which now has the atomic bomb.” Organise guerillas, op- 
pose, sabotage ... Rebellion is being glorified as the dawn 
of liberation. Where can such incitement end? 


Japan constitutes the great deterrent to further advance 
of Chinese communist aggression. The fear of Japan’s re- 
vival is expressed in Peking without as yet admitting that 
“‘Asia’s liberation” cannot be attempted against the will of 
the Japanese. It has by now become generally accepted and 
approved in the democratic part of the world that Japan must 
be speedily restored to its position held earlier in the current 
century. Peking understands the implication of Japan’s re- 
surrection. It will be again Japan who will aspire to the 
- leadership of East Asia and an even larger area than is con- 

ventionally described as “Far East and Southeast Asia’’. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


PROGRESS IN THE NEW TERRITORIES 


Development in Hongkong’s New Territories is proceeding 
both in towns and villages, and the increase in population and 
in general economic activity has been remarkable. The towns 
are attracting ever growing numbers of people both from the 
countryside, from the urban areas of Hongkong and Kowloon 
and from neighboring Kwangtung with a not inconsiderable 
admixture of Shanghai and other northern Chinese people. 
At the same time every available plot is being utilised by 
the agricultural population with ever more emphasis on 
animal husbandry mainly pig breeding. Poultry farming has 
astoundingly expanded and there is now good prospect for 
Hongkong becoming self-sufficient in chicken egg production. 
City dwellers have taken more interest in developing vege- 
table gardens and poultry farms; and there are many am- 
bitious projects waiting for realisation such as growing of 
tropical fruit in ‘scientifically planned’ orchards. 


The large and still growing city population with further 
immigration pressure from the north is seeking new avenues 
for investment and work, particularly now when trade ex- 
pansion seems to have reached its limit and industrial pro- 
duction may also prove unable to absorb more capital and 
workers. The limits to development in the New Territories 
are visible but there is at present much room for develop- 
ment both in agriculture and animal husbandry and in con- 
struction of tourist resorts, private residences, modern mar- 
kets and towns, etc. A very highly commendable project 
has recently been launched under the name of Kadoorie Agri- 
cultural Aid which aims at raising the income of the farming 
— by at least 100%; it is proposed, and in fact the 

ginning has already been made some time ago, to provide 
every village with a boar and a sow, free of charge, and thus 
to stimulate pig raising. The Kadoorie Agricultural Aid 
has already contributed in the recent past to the expansion 
of poultry farming and the improvement of the ‘egg industry’ 
by supplying gratis Leghorn eggs and granting interest-free 


China has hoped, after 1945, to assume this position but the 


civil war and the moral decadence of the Kuomintang regime 
foiled these aspirations, 


accommodating spirit displayed by Delhi in the matter of 
the dispute over Kashmir and the ensuing tension between 
Pakistan and India deprived the new Republic of the role 
she was prepared and even anxious to assume. While the 
Kashmir question remains unsolved Nehru, a man regarded 
with veneration in East and West, cannot expect to lead 
Asia. Peking has called for Asian unity under the banner 
of Lenin-Stalin-Mao, and the Cominform has concurred or 
perhaps has even promoted the plan. China may have some 
claims to the position Peking now aspires but the non- 
communist world will resist these claims and will oppose 
Chinese leadership. 


The opportunity for Japan has thus reappeared. A nation 
so lavishly and justly praised by its erstwhile enemies for 
its virtues and achievement, possessing all the resources to 
resume its march towards progress, Japan will gather the 
non-communist nations of Asia and with the support of the 
US and other democratic countries will form a strong barrier 
against the further invasion of communism. This is dreaded 
by Peking but there is nothing to be done about it. Once 
Japafi has regained full sovereignty and has started rearm- 
ing, with the aid of the US arsenals, Peking’s ambitious 
dreams are finished. But this will take many years and until 
then tension will remain very much alive. 


loans. The K.A.A, is cooperating with the HK Govt Dept 
of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Forestry. Simila) 
public-spirited enterprises would further advance the economic 
prosperity of the people in the New Territories and woulc 
thus add to the appeal of the country for the city people 
Already the transformation of large parts in the wester1 
area, especially around Pingshan, has been noticed as clean 
modern farms have sprung up and thus have induced the 
more backward section of the farming population to adop 
new methods. Wealth is growing in the villages. The tradi 
tional conservatism of the farming population is ne) 
by the relatively prosperous conditions under which they ar‘ 
now living and it is further enhanced by the promise of fur 
ther economic improvement. This development has consider 
able politicdl implication. 


The Tanka people are also getting their share of pros 
perity as fish prices are remunerative and thus encourage th 
increase in activity. Their junks, sampans and other craf 
are looking better, more new vessels have been and are bein 
built, and old ones are well maintained. The old habits o 
the boat people are difficult to overcome and to replace by 
more modern pattern of living, however, there is also som 
progress discernible as more Tanka children are going t 
school and others are leaving their boats to find new occupz 
tions on land. The fishing industry, in which the Tankas a1 
principally interested, has experienced a boom and the boo! 
is still on. The natural increase of the Tankas is of a hig 
order but in spite of this fact the well-being of the peop 
has shown satisfactory progress. 


The building of new houses for residential purposes co) 
tinues at fast speed. All over the New Territories new bw: 
galows are rising, there is much site work conducted oft« 
under difficult conditions as hills have to be levelled. Son 
new structures are magnificent; there are scores of mo: 
modest design. Plans for further building are made . 
private persons and by organisations such as religious i 


India entered the picture and Nehru, 
was believed to be a new Asian messiah but the lack of 
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stitutions (one of which is now preparing to erect an ‘Inter- 
national Fellowship House’ with gardens, swimming pool etc. 
some 11 miles from the centre of Kowloon). In the towns, 
mainly in Yuen Long and in Taipo, there is much new building 
of flats, shops, private houses. One popular hotel intends 
to enlarge its facilities by building a swimming pool and 
spacious hill gardens. 


In the Shatin area considerable new building has taken 
place in recent years and development proceeds and promises 
to bé on an even larger scale during this year. Among the 
many tourist attractions which exis: in the New Territories 
and in Hongkong at large, Shatin ranks foremost because 
of its many monasteries and nunneries; it is in fact the 
Buddhist centre in the colony. Among the many monasteries 
and shrines, the gardens and resthouses and other attrac- 
tions of Sai Lam, in Shatin, deserve first mention. 


Since last November there has been a heavy increase in 
travellers and tourists which has resulted in the full occupa- 
tion of all hotel rooms in Hongkong and Kowloon. Many of 
these travellers are transients who stay here only for a short 
while; in recent months one has noticed here the large number 
of American (civilian and military) holidaymakers who have 
spent some time in the colony, coming from Japan, Okinawa, 
other Pacific islands and from farther afield. The hotel room 
shortage, in spite of the very great number of hotels, has 
become acute again and this fact may deter prospective 
visitors to turn to Hongkong. However, there is always 
adequate accommodation in the many country hotels where 
tourists after all may find more rest and interest than in 
the large hotels in the city with its ever growing congestion 
and traffic jams. A few enterprising companies have now 
started to interest themselves in the tourist industry and 
more ‘conducted tours’ are being arranged. There is plenty 
of money in this business. 


. 
OUTLOOK FOR PEACE IN KOREA 


It would be wise to start calculating with a failure of the 
long drawn-out truce negotiations in Korea. Whatever the 
reason, there appears now more basis for pessimistic appraisal 
of the developments which recently occurred in Panmunjom. 


It is likely that the communists were not sincere in their offers ° 


—but what we are now concerned with is the result of a 
break-down of the negotiations and the full-scale resumption 
of the war in Korea. The US will then be compelled, to save 
unnecessary sacrifices in men, to employ more up-to-date 
weapons so as to gain victory in the war—which must be the 
aim of the UN forces once the cease-fire parleys have proved 
abortive. There may be ups and downs in the ensuing 
campaigns; the communists may score some successes especial- 
ly in the air as they are now better equipped and capable of 
challenging the UN airforce. It will therefore be all the more 
vital that the UN high command obtains approval for employ- 
ing what new weapons the US arsenal has turned out in order 
to maintain the position of the UN and eventually to defeat 


the aggressors in Korea—and if need be beyond the borders 
of Korea. 


That this development would entail the risk of unleashing 
a world war is fully understood—by the strong and by the 
weak. Therefore, the very vocal propaganda in democratic 
countries to end the war in Korea “at all costs’, and to make 
appear the war in Korea as “‘peripheral” and in fact useless in 
the overall scheme of defence. 
derived great satisfaction from such arguments and may have 
found new encouragement in continuing the campaign in Korea, 
banking on the lack of determination which is so frequently 
displayed in a number of European capitals. 


Commercial interests with a stake in China are greatly 
concerned about the outcome of the Korean peace parleys. 


The Kremlin must: have 


They have hoped all along that they will succeed and that 
business will then return to more normal channels. They 
have forgotten the basic hostility of communism. If the 
negotiations fail, they will not fail because of the UN. This 
much is admitted by even the most vocal advocates of a com- 
promise. 


But the Leftists, especially in Britain, are not to be con- 
vinced; already since many months they have hardly troubled 
to conceal their anti-US feelings and they have recently be- 
come more brazen and accused the UN of having sabotaged the 
truce parleys, and otherwise they have talked as if they were 
nothing else but agents of Moscow. Respectable figures in 
public life have, perhaps out of fear of another world con- 
flagration, condemned the UN cause in Korea and have sup- 
ported the communist position. There are others who are, 
again out of weakness, prepared to give up Korea and to 
prepare for a stand to be taken elsewhere—without specifying 
where that stand is to be taken and what other areas are 
meanwhile also to be surrendered. 


If the UN in the matter of the war in Korea is to be 
influenced by such opinions the future of peace in Asia is 
very dim. However, thanks again to the strength of the US 
and the rearmament drive in democratic countries, the views 
of the Leftists in alliance with appeasers and compromisers 
from the Right cause some friction and embarrassment among 
the allied governments and will tend to give comfort to the 
Kremlin without however misleading the Politburo about the 
real strength and determination of the Free World. 


The local traders have now changed their calculations and 
seem to hold the view that a-failure in Korea cannot be 
dismissed as unlikely. They are averse to take such steps as 
would appear advisable in the event of recrudescence of war, 
on a large scale, in Korea. But even if war cannot be 
prevented from flaring out anew, the concensus of opinion 
here is that the UN will come out on top of the situation and 
will, perhaps after quite a long period, restore peace to Korea. 
Southeast Asia should then remain free from communist 
aggression. Trade with China may: further decline and a 
blockade may have to be instituted. Hope still remains that 
the proverbial wiser counsels will prevail. 


* 


JAPANESE RECOGNITION OF CHINA f 


For Tokyo the question of doing business with China 
is now as before a very important one but political exigencies 
are such as to make it advisable for the time being to reduce 
transactions to the minimum. This is actually being done as 
Japan is not desirous of aiding a potentially hostile country 
by supplying industrial equipment and such goods as might 
be classified as ‘strategic’. On the other hand, Peking has no 
intentions of assisting the economy of Japan, considered a 
nation sooner or later attempting a comeback in China. 


Thus some volume of trade, on a barter basis, will con- 
tinue; this quid pro quo is far from satisfactory for both 
nations but under present political conditions it cannot be 
helped. China is seeking to integrate her economy ever more 
with communist countries, and in fact her foreign trade with 
the USSR and other communist states has greatly expanded 
»while business with capitalist nations is on the decline—and 
will, according to propaganda blasts from Peking, further drop. 
Japan’s trade with other than communist countries will have 
to be enlarged, and in fact it is expanding at such a degree that 
other trading nations, especially Britain, cannot help express- 
ing concern. Britain would, in order to divert some of Japan’s 
exports from markets previously considered the domain of 
British manufacturers, prefer to see Japan-China trade resum- 
ing On a more or less prewar basis. But China is today to be 
regarded exactly like any other so-called people’s democracy 
and since it has been agreed that trade with the Soviet Union 
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should only proceed with great selectivity and always bearing 
in mind the possibility of the Soviet Union launching a war of 
aggression against a non-communist country (or even a. 
communist country as in the case of Yugoslavia), it follows 
that Moscow’s satellites must be treated exactly the same. 
All wishful thinking won’t convert Peking into a peaceful 
regime; indeed, all indications point to the conclusion that the 
Moscow-Peking alliance is being consolidated, and that the 
internal, mainly nationalistic opposition is being decimated by 
the ruthless Chinese communist party. 


Whatever opinions one may hold about the character 
of the Peking regime and the desirability or otherwise of doing 
business with it, it is up to Japan to maintain, decrease or 
intensify trade with China. The present government and the 
vast majority of the Japanese are certainly not in favor of 
the communist regime in China. They are probably not 
enthusiastic about the Nationalist regime in Taiwan. So the 
best thing Tokyo could do is to do business with Taiwan, as 
much as possible, do business with China, within the scope 
permissible in the current stage of the cold war, and leave 
the matter of recognition of the Chinese government in 
abeyance, 


That Peking is in control of China is a fact; that the civil 
war among the Chinese continues is also a fact; that the 
Nationalists have hardly a chance to challenge the commun- 
ists unless aided by outside forces is obvious; that the com- 
munists in China, as elsewhere, are unbending in their deter- 
mination to overthrow the capitalist and democratic system of 
economy and government respectively, has also become clear 
particularly since Korea. Then it would appear unnecessary 
for Tokyo to recognise Peking; — what good would come out 
of it? Equally, there is no need for recognising Taipeh. I* 
might be sufficient to maintain in Taipeh a trade mission and 
otherwise to proceed as if normal diplomatic relations had 
been established. It would also appear useful for Tokyo to 
have a trade mission in Peking—though they would immediate- 
ly be suspected and perhaps treated as spies and saboteurs. 
The question of diplomatic recognition is not as urgent as 
foreign advisers would like to make Tokyo believe. But trade 
with China, with Taiwan, in fact with every country in the 
world, that’s what is really important for Japan. If left 


alone, as she is going to be, Japan will not embarrass her best - 


and strongest friend, the US. To forecast her actions, one has 
only to appreciate the position of Japan; her phoenix-like re- 
surrection and her renascence as Asia’s leading industrial and 
economic power. 


JAPANESE COMPETITION 


Many trading nations are watching the growth of Japan’s 
trade and they feel that their interests are being ever more 
threatened. This does not come as a surprise; ever since Japan 
was favored by the US to resume her position as held before 
the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war, in 1937, her reentry 
into world trade was only a matter of short time. With the 
outbreak of the war in Korea and the subsequent change of US 
policy vis-a-vis Japan, the full force of Japan as a major ex- 
porting nation and as the workshop of Asia has been felt. No 


amount of laments and insincere accusations (against Japanese, 


‘slave labor,’ ‘child labor,’ ‘dumping’) will remedy the situation. 
The fact is that Japan is again on the world commercial may. 


Japanese manufactures are sold in every corner of the 
globe. What, for instance, hurts British traders is the ex- 
pansion of Japanese sales in Africa. But as yet there are no 
Japanese merchants in British Africa and in the Union of South 
Africa; the people who order Japanese goods are very often 
British merchants. The same thing is observed in most other 
countries; Japanese goods are being imported by non-Japanese 
merchants as demand for cheap merchandise has to be satis- 


fied. Japan’s standard of living being lower than in European 
countries, the export price of most manufactures will be lower 
than quoted in Europe or in America. Here is the problem of 
competition: increase the Japanese standard of living to a level 
of other industrially developed nations, and ‘dumping’ becomes 
impossible. 

Meanwhile there is, in many countries, a ‘trade war’ senti- 
ment stirred up by unthinking manufacturers. The political 
implication of such shortsighted anti-Japanese campaigning 
is too obvious to require elaboration. In this age, when the 
Free World is threatened by communist world revolution and 
military aggression, Japan should not be made to feel unfriend- 
ly actions by the democratic countries. All that anti-Japan- 
ese blah, utilising ‘thalf-forgotten animosities and war-inspired 
hatred of a bygone period, should be severely discouraged by 


responsible persons and, first of all, by the authorities in the 
democratic countries. 


The existing contradiction among capitalist economies 
which stress competition must not be over-emphasised otherwise 
it would lead to disunity and would weaken the spirit of de- 
termination to oppose communist aggression. If Japan’s suc- 
cess as a manufacturing nation is now being deplored as it 
has led to a sharpening in competition for world markets, 
what is then to be thought of the efforts and the fine speeches 
aiming at the progressive industrialisation of ‘underdeveloped’ 
countries. The Asian generally distrusts the resounding words 
of European industrialists and economic experts who want to 
promote more industries in agricultural countries and thus to 
free them from the necessity to import manufactured goods 
from the industrialised West. Here is the example of Japan: 
hardly has she regained her manufacturing power and resumed 
exports there is an outcry raised which often borders on the 
hysterical. If India is progressing well with her industrialisa- 
tion programs and thus may increase her exports to ‘underde- 
veloped’ countries, a new bogey will rise and some more mar- 
kets will be encroached upon. This contradiction in the opera- 
tion of capitalist economies will ‘have to be solved if the KF'ree 
World is to survive. 


Hongkong manufacturers have always been very vocal in 
their fears of Japanese competition. Recently, some leading 
factory owners wanted the local government to ban from im- 
portation certain Japanese manufactures (the ones which com- 
peted with their particular products). How impractical! Apart 
from the antipathetic spirit thus revealed, Hongkong acts as 
an entrepot; if Japanese goods are bought here, they are being 
sold again to other countries. The local consumption is too 
small to matter. 


If China, for the purpose of acquiring foreign exchange, 
would sell—or rather ‘dump’—a certain quantity of textiles 
made in the Shanghai, Tientsin and other mills, the local 
textile industry would be in a very tight spot. Fortunately 
for them, China produces textiles for the home market, a 
small amount only being permitted for exportation. There was 
a time when the Shanghai mills dominated the local textile 
trade. 


JAPANESE SHIPPING 


The first Japanese ship to cOme to Australia will arrive 
in Adelaide in January, the “Orient Maru.” This is not a 
Japanese-built vessel, but a British-built ship, sold to the 
Japanese and refitted at Nagasaki. Her first voyage will be 
to Chittagong, in India, from where she will come on with 
a load of coal to Adelaide. There she will load for the 
homeward voyage, according to the Sydney journal “Trade 
& Shipping Review”. 

The Japanese shipyards are again busy with construction 
of new tonnage, practically all of it for overseas trading; 
cargo carriers and tankers are the immediate need. Before 
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the war Japan had an ocean going tonnage of 6,500,000 tons, 
practically the whole of which was destroyed during the war. 
In addition the bulk of her coastal and small craft tonnage 
was destroyed. There is great complaint in Japan at the 
shortage of coastal shipping, but the authorities decided 
that its replacement must wait until an ocean going fleet had 
been built up. Their argument was sound enough. It was 
that Japan must get back into world trade as soon as the 
signature of the treaty of peace was signed. It has been 
signed by most of her enemies, Russia being the principal 
abstainer. The work of building up the cargo fleet is in 
hand and every available shipyard is busy. 


There are certain questions which will be of interest. 
How will construction get along now that the industrial re- 
sources of Manchuria and Korea are no longer held by 
Japanese? ‘Tio what extent will the reconstruction of Japan’s 
maritime power affect other nations? It is admitted by the 
Japanese authorities that the intention is to restore Japan’s 
shipping to the pre-war level and, without doubt, this can be 
done under the terms of the peace treaty. When the fighting 
ended in 1945 it was the full intention of her enemies that 
she should never be allowed to rise again to the position 
where her shipping and her trading could be menaces to those 
of other nations. All that has gone overboard. The economic 
eondition of the world has so deteriorated during the past six 
years that it is clear that Japanese production and transport 
are necessities. Japan learnt a quarter of a century ago 
that in this modern world prosperity depended on industry 
and trade. The antennae of her commerce spread over the 
whole world and found opportunities which other nations re- 
jetted. For example, the only steamship line operating be- 
tween South Africa and South America was a Japanese line 
The low cost of running Japanese ships enabled a profit to be 
earned by them which was denied to other countries. In 
that question of costs lies the root ofthe present discussion 
as to the wisdom of permitting a Japanese trade revival. It 
is a discussion which can only find one answer. The revival is 
a necessity, whether for political or sentimental grounds we 
like it or not. As an example, before the war, in spite of 
higher tariff charges, Japanese textiles had an appreciable 
effect in keeping down the cost of textiles in the cost of 
living calculations. They can do so again. To-day the most 
important course for all Western countries is to bring down 
the cost of living, and Japanese trade can materially assist. 


THE SITUATION IN INDOCHINA 


With the death of General de Lattre de Tassigny result- 
ing from an old kidney ailment the outlook for a speedy clean- 
up, aS was previously hoped for, has worsened. A new man 
will not be easily found but if Paris is lucky a general of mili- 
tary ability and political astuteness might be transferred from 
another area to Indochina. Malaya with its problem of find- 
ing an overall commander and administrator is in a similar 
position but in Indochina the new commander-in-chief will 
have to show statesmanlike talents if he is to further consoli- 
date the State of Vietnam—on the outcome of which experi- 


ment the success of France in bringing peace and order to 
Indochina will depend. 


It appeared until a short while ago that the rebels had 
been defeated and that they were unable to wage open battles 
as they did earlier in 1951. The communist-led insurrectionists 
of Vietnam are now compelled to resort to guerilla warfare 
and terrorism—the first type of action in the northern districts 
bordering on China, the second type of particularly communist- 
advocated warfare in the Vietnam and French administered 
rest of the country including, though sporadically, the States 
of Laos and Cambodia. To bring guerillas down to their 
knees is perhaps impossible under present conditions in Indo- 


china where mountainous areas and jungles prove powerful 
aids to the rebels; but it is possible to contain the insurrection 
in a small area and to wage meanwhile political warfare aim- 
ing at the gradual extension of the power of the Bao Dai re- 
gime to every corner of Vietnam. Left alone, the French and 
their. Vietnam allies can manage the situation, they can be 
confident about eventual success though a costly campaign wiil 
have to be waged and a large force of Vietnam and European 
troops to be kept under arms. 


e Where the doubt about the early return to peace and order 
in Indochina enters is where the Chinese communist threat 
appears; and to judge from French and from Nationalist Chin- 
ese reports, which are officially backed and perhaps inspired, 
the situation in Vietnam does give rise to anxiety. However 
it will have to be seen first whether the reports from Saigon 
and from Taipeh are based on facts or are either wilful 
fabrications to secure more US support or a concoction of 
rumors and imagination, fed by understandable fears of the 
hostile Chinese neighbor, which need not have any ulterior 
motive. 


No reliable intelligence is available with regard to Peking’s 
intentions in Indochina. That Peking is aiding to a certain 
extent the Vietminh rebellion is obvious and has been admitted 
by the communists; that Bao Dai and the French colonial 


power face an implacable enemy in the Indochinese commun- 


ists and consequently in the whole communist part of the world 
does not require any elucidation. The question for the moment 
is whether Peking is able to intervene and to pour ‘volunteers’ 
or whatever else the Chinese soldiers might be called by the 
shrewd but still crude communist propaganda into the battle- 
grounds of Tonkin. In Korea a large force of the Peking re- 
gime is engaged and it can only be withdrawn, to engage in 
more mischiet, if a settlement of the Korean question is ac- 
complished. Therefore, Saigon feels ever since the truce 
negotiations started in Korea growing concern. And what Paris 
would like to hear is that the US would, like in Korea, come 
to the rescue of the Vietnam and the French armies if they 
are attacked by the Chinese communists. In case the threat 
which at the moment seems to be still far off should materialise 
it is obvious that the US, the British Commonwealth and all 
nations which have supported the action in Korea will rally to 
the cause of the aggressed and violated. Nothing is so far 
being said publicly about the form such UN aid would take but 
it is certain that Peking’s intervention in Indochina—which 
may or may not occur—would lead to a situation not unlike 
the one which developed in Korea since the North Korean com- 
munists tried to overrun the South Korean’ republic. 


There is no point in conjuring up dangers but it is essential 
that the rearmament drive in the Free World continues ani 
that there is no slackening of effort and spirit. If the com- 
munist military power is such as to warrant another adven- 
ture, it will be taken; but if the aggregate strength of the Free 
World is such as to discourage any further act of aggression 
by the communists, there will not be any danger to Indochina. 
It is the aim of the Politburo in Moscow to see the dispersion 
of especially US strength all over the Far East and therefore 
there are fomented the fires of revolt and insurrection—in 
Malaya, in Burma, in Indochina and, to a lesser extent, in the 
Philippines. What the Kremlin would like to see is the expan- 
sion of US bases all over Asia—though in their vitriolic pro- 
paganda they decry these bases -which, to be candid, are the 
Free World’s guarantee for survival in the face of communist 


aggression. 


THE SITUATION IN MALAYA 


The campaign against the terrorists in Malaya has, since 
the murder of the High Commissioner, taken a serious turn 
for the worse. As Lieutenant-General Urquhart has stated, 
it is a war, but a war of a character not waged since the 
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closing stages of the South African war, and more difficult 
even than was that, which Kitchener had to conduct. 

The Communist fighting forces are Chinese. They wear 
the peaked cap with the single star of the so-called “Army 
of Liberation,’ the Min Yuen. These active troops are not 
numerous, about five thousand in number. Against them are 
pitted twenty-two battalions of British troops, plus air force 
and naval units. Behind this formidable force is a very large 
force of the Malayan police and security service. If it were 
a matter of a military campaign of fighting pitched battles 
there could be no doubt of the result and the trouble would 
have been over long ago. But behind the Communist armed 
forces is the civilian section of the Min Yuen, which is at 
least twice as numerous. It is the fifth column, the member- 
ship of which must be largely unknown. It is composed of 
Chinese in every walk of life. In it are houseboys, taxi 
drivers, taxi dancers, shop-keepers, hotel servants, gardeners, 
garage hands—-all classes. These are the backbone of the 
movement. It is this secret organisation which does the 
spying, the intelligence work, the collection of foodstuffs for 
the terrorist forces, the threatening and assassination of vil- 
lagers, of plantation hands. It is on this underground move- 
ment that the bandits, as they are called, rely. Without 
them the single star forces would have been wiped out long 
ago. 

This “liberation” movement has nothing to do with 
liberation. It is just another insidious weapon in the struggle 
of East against West, the East exemplified by the Communist 
imperialism of Asia. It is purely Chinese in character. Nei- 
ther the Malay population nor the Indian population, which 
greatly outnumbers the Malays, are in it or favour it. Even 
the upper Chinese population, perhaps most of the very large 
Chinese p»pulation of the peninsula, are against it. These 
realise what would be the fate of Malaya if the Communists 
were to succeed. Within the past few years they have been 
under the heel of one Asiatic conqueror and have no desire 
to be under the heel of another. But the economic effects 
of the “cancer” war are beginning to tell. The rubber and 
tin production is beginning to suffer-and without rubber and 
tin Malaya would be little more than a strategic position on 


the map and one of dominating influence on the South-east 
Asia position. 


A REVIEW OF 


January—On December 29, 1950, the Chinese armies 
crossed the Korean 38th Parallel in their drive southward 
and on January 1, 1951, by means of their overwhelming 
forces, estimated at 200,000 men, pushed the U.N. army back 
to take up new positions seventeen miles north of Seoul. In 
spite of the particularly heavy losses inflicted on the Com- 
munists the attack continued and Seoul, which soon became 
the centre of the battle, was evcauated by civilians on January 
_ 5. The Chinese continued to pour in thousands of reinforce- 
ments, forcing the UN army still further back. A fierce 
battle raged for some days around Wongji which changed 
hands several times before it was finally occupied by the 
UN army. The general uncertainty of the situation, how- 
ever, resulted in a warning issued by the American Consulate 


in Hongkong that American citizens should evacuate their 
families. 


President Truman urged the UN members to brand China 
as an aggressor nation and this proposal was adopted by 44 
nations against seven. The most important dissenters were 
Britain, India and Burma. In this connection Mr. Clement 
Attlee, British Prime Minister, informed the House of Com- 


A “NEW LIFE” MOVEMENT 


A campaign to wipe out corruption, extravagance and 
bureaucracy was inaugurated by Mr, Chou En-lai, Communist 
Foreign Minister in Peking a short time ago. According to 
the Peking radio-Mr. Chou addressed some 2,000 high-ranking 
communists fr6m administrative and military organs, repre- 
sentatives of industrial and commercial circles, literary workers 
and others. 


Corruption, extravagance and bureaucracy are evils which 
society has always condemned but which have never been en- 
tirely stamped out, though there have been periods in the 
world’s history when these vices have been less overt and more 
secretive than during the present era. It is commendable that 
the Peking authorities are, at least where the public is con- 
cerned, prepared to combat evils but it is nevertheless mysteri- 
ous that its bureaucracy, which is presumably the breath of 
life to the Communist regime, should have been listed for at- 
tack. lt forces one to ask oneseif, is the condemnation sincere? 
lf it is then Mr. Chou En-lai has set himself the task ot fight- 
ing the bulwarks of communism. ‘hat is, of course, his own 
atrair but while the free world will bless his efforts, it is na- 
tural that some skepticism will be felt. 


As for extravagance, it is a recognised fact that the great 
majority of the Communist administrative officials in China 


were for the most part, when they first took office, ill-provided 


with worldly goods. Today these same people are driving 
around in expensive cars, and cars of this description are sym- 
bolic of the standard of living of the owner. No one con- 
demns ownership of cars but the discrepancy thus displayed 
between the owners and the masses of the people, who accord- 
ing to all reports remain poorer than ever, must thereby be 
rendered as obvious as it was in the “bad old days.” 


With regard to corruption, the third item on Mr. Chou 
En-lai’s programme, we are not in a position to know the facts. 
It is one of the boasts of communism that communists are 
above corruption and those living in the free world were quite 
willing to believe this. The campaign, however, rather offsets 
that fond belief, as a campaign against a non-existent vice 
would be clearly futile and groundless! 


EVENTS IN 1951 


mons that Britain hoped to negotiate for peace rather than 
brand China as an aggressor. At the same time the peace 
plan presented to Peking was rejecti#d, the Chinese authorities 
putting forward their own terms a few days later. 


Conditions in the Hongkong commodity market became 
chaotic when it was learned that an endeavour was to be 
made to check the flow of strategic materials to China from 
the United States by the imposition of an embargo. Mer- 
chants were still more dismayed when the publication of the 
U.S. positive list of prohibited goods appeared and showed a 
large number of goods required in the Colony which were not 
easily procurable elsewhere. 


The trade of the Colony for January showed an increase 
when compared to the same month in 1950. Exports of 
merchandise amounted to HK$996.4 million, an increase of 
nearly 78% over the figures for January, 1950, while imports 
amounted to $4526 million, an increase of about 41% over the 
same period in 1950. 


February—Towards the end of February the Red Army 
in Korea was reported to be retreating bringing the Chinese 


tnd 


1952 


offensive to a standstill. Britain denounced Russia as an 
aggressor nation and a grandiose programme was drawn up 
for the whole of Westein Europe, Britain leading the way 
by announcing that her own rearmament plans: would total 
not less than £4,700 million. 


In Europe the Saar was granted independence, the coun- 
try’s economy to remain pegged to that of France. 


The Hongkong Chinese Chamber of Commerce, not will- 
ing to acquiesce too meekly in the U.S. embargo, sent a dele- 
gation to the U.S, Consul Genéral to point’ out the disastrous 
effects of the embargo on Hongkong’s business community 
and presented a list of 459 inventories of shipments destined 
for Hongkong which had been off-loaded en route. 


Imports of merchandise into Hongkong during the month 
amounted to $945.9 million as compared with $248.7 million 
in February, 1950. Exports totalled $448.1 million as com- 
pared with $198.7 million. 


March—During March the United Nations forces con- 
tinued to advance, overcoming all obstacles and inflicting ex- 
tremely heavy losses on the enemy. Seoul was re-occupied 
on March 14, but Peking refused to discuss peace terms. To- 
wards the end of the month the UN columns, advancing north 
in Korea were able to link up, thus eliminating the last im- 
portant enemy pocket south of the 38th Parallel, which General 
MacArthur announced would be crossed “if and when its 
security makes it tactically advisable.” 


- The possibility of concluding a peace treaty with Japan 
was the main topic during March and considerable headway 
was made towards its completion. President Truman told 
Mr John Foster Dulles, his special envoy to the Signatory 
Nations, that a speedy settlement was urgent “to help avert 
a new war in the Pacific,” and no delay was made by both 
the US and Britain in agreeing upon the main points of the 
treaty. A public announcement to this effect was made on 
March 19, and it was also stated that in spite of objections 
by Russia and Communist China the scheme would be pro- 
ceeded with. 


A census of Japan’s population was taken, showing that 
it now numbered 83% million—an increase of five million 
in the three previous years. 


During the month the U.S. pressed the embargo on ex- 
ports to Hongkong still further and some $2.2 million worth 
of black sheet was off-loaded as a result. Motion picture 
films, metal machinery parts, dyes, plastics, chemicals and 
other raw materials were also included. Washington was 
asked to re-consider the over-all prohibition on the ground 
that Hongkong’s economy was being seriously affected. 


On March 8 the Persian Premier, a pro-British and pro- 
American diplomat, was shot by an assassin connected with 
a national political group that reportedly has Soviet backing. 
This group demands the ousting of the British and American 
interests from Persia. A few days later Persia announced the 
nationalisation of her oi] fields, in spite of the fact that the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co’s agreement signed in 1933 was still in 
force. 


In Europe six nations signed a treaty setting up the 
Schuman Plan for pooling their $5 billion a year coal and 
steel resources. The treaty required approval] by the signa- 
tory nations before coming into effect. Britain, as well as 
some other powers in Western Europe refused. 


In Hongkong the budget for the year ended March 31, 


reached a record high of $233,456,127. 


An air crash on Mt, Parker in a fog occurred on March 
11, resulting in the death of all the 26 passengers and crew. 
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Shipping rates on China port routes were increased. 
Rates to North China increased by 15% and to South China 
by 10%. 


Imports during March totalled in value $534.9 million 
as compared with $779.6 million in March, 1950. Exports 
totalled $556.7 million as against $230.3 million. 


April—On April 1 the UN forces crossed the 38th basa 
lel. Seven days later Uijongbu was: occupied. On April 11 
General Douglas MacArthur was relieved of all his. posts in 
the Far East because, as President Truman said, -he was 
unable “‘to give his whole-hearted support to the policies of 
the US. Government and of the United Nations in matters 
pertaining to his official duties.”’ General. Ridgway, Com- 
mander of the 8th Army in Korea, was nominated his suc- 
cessor. 


In the course of his address before Congress on his re- 
turn to the USA, General MacArthur stated that following 
the entry of China into the Korean war, he was convinced 
that the only course open to the UN was to blockade Chinese 
ports and guarantee that Formosa would not fall into Com- 
munist hands. 


Towards the end of April, communist resistance stiffened 
and a break through the centre of the UN army forced the 
latter to fall back some 12 miles south of the 38th Parallel. 
The gap was stemmed in two days, but civilians again began 
the evacuation of Seoul. 


Imports into Hongkong during the month totalled $427.8 
million as compared with $247.1 million in April, 1950. Ex- 
ports totalled $4968 million as compared with $228.7 million. 


May—The Communist forces in Korea were brought tem- 
porarily to a halt in what was described as a victory for the 
UN forces. Some fifteen single-engined communist warplanes 
were destroyed during a massive attack on camouflaged air 
strips. Towards the end of May the Red army retreated on 
all fronts. The USA put forward peace feelers. At the 
same time Russia’s peace plan for Japan was refused, as the 
participation of Red China in the discussions was the leading 
point in that proposal. 


The UN nations were asked to send further troops to 
Korea, but India refused to assist on the ground of maintain- 
ing neutrality. The application of economic sanctions against 
China was approved by the UN. 


The embargo on US trade with Hongkong continued, 
and was intensified by a ban placed by the British Govern- 
ment upon exports of Malay rubber to China via Hongkong. 


The Iranian oil dispute showed no amelioration during 
the month and the US plea for mediation was refused. 


The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was ordered to vacate its in- 


tallation in six days or be turned out. It was announced that 
the British Government, in an effort to reach some form of 
settlement, wus prepared to accept some form of nationalisa- 
tion acceptable to Iran. 

Tibet acknowledged the sovereignty of Peking. 


Imports into Hongkong during the month totalled $427.5 
million; during the same period in 1950 they amounted to 
$297.6 million in value. Exports totalled $408.1 million as 
compared with $265.8 million in May, 1950. 


June—The conflict in Korea during June was somewhat 
of a ding-dong nature. The Communists received larger 
reinforcements for their air force, but were unable to with- 
stand the assaults of the UN air power. Talks of a truce 
gained ground during the month, but nothing concrete was 
forthcoming. 

Towards the middle of June the first shipment of general 
cargo arrived from South Korea since the outbreak of hos- 
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tilities. So fa: trade with Korea had shown no signs of 
improvement but firms with connections in South Korea 
were determined to carry on exploratory trade as far as pos- 
sible. The Hongkong Government continued its policy of 


exercising strict contiol as regards the procurement of raw | 


materials; several firms were penalised for gross abuse of 
the facilities offered them, by the withdrawal of further 
assistance in obtaining essential supply certificates. 


Shortages of raw cotton in China forced all cotton mills 
in Shanghai and other parts of China to suspend work for 
some weeks. I[t was estimated that the farmers had kept 


back an averazve of 25% of last year’s cotton harvest and to 


induce them to part with their stores they were offered higher 
prices. In the meantime the mill workers were allowed 75% 
of their wages during the suspension of work but were obliged 


to attend doctrination classes during what would ordinarily 
be working hours. 


On June 25 new controls over exports to China and to 
Hongkong were established by the British. Government. The 
articles concerned were for the most part strategic materials, 
such as oil, ammunition, rubber, chemicals, etc. 


Re-opening of the postal registration service to Pusan 
and all South Korean destinations, insofar as conditions per- 
mitted, was announced. 


Imports into Hongkong during the month amounted to 
$404.5 million as against $270.2 million the previous June. 
Exports totalled $374.6 million as compared with $261.7 mil- 
lion. The first six months from January-June 1951 showed 
imports valued at $2,596.4 million as compared with $1,673.7 
million during the same period in 1950. 


July—Cease-fire talks commenced in Kaesong. Strong 
communist resistance, however, continued on all fronts. 


The draft of the Japanese Peace Treaty was considered’ 
by the various countries prior to the general conference to 
be held in San Francisco in August. Soviet Russia an- 
nounced the intention of being present at the Conference. 


Hongkong’s trade during July showed a total value of 
$361.8 million as compared with $241.5 million in July, 1950. 
Exports totalled $273.8 million as against $299.1 million. 


August—The month opened with hopes of an armistice 
which was, however, dashed by the breaking-off of the cease- 
fire talks at Kaesong on the ground that the Red authorities 
had infringed the agréement under which it was stipulated 
that the Kaesong area should be demilitarised during the 
cease-fire talks. Later the talks were- resumed, but objec- 
tions raised by the communists in regard to certain proposals 
held up discussion. Later again during the month the com- 
munists became more amenable, but General Ridgway after 
further breakdowns accused them of a “ceaseless flow of 
falsehoods, perversion and slanted statements from the 
¢ommunist-controlled public information media,” and declared 


that these had “dissolved all doubts” about the real Red 
objectives. 


A new Anglo-lraqi oil agreement was signed on August 
14. In Iran the position remained serious and demonstrations 
were instigated against any concessions to Britain. 


Egypt was asked by Britain and America to lift its 
blockade of the Suez Canal. 


The effect of the uncertainty of the cease-fire talks in 


Korea caused a “wait and see” attitude by Hongkong mer- 
chants during the month. 


The Japanese Peace Treaty Conference commenced in 
San Francisco on August 31. On the same day a new trade 
agreement between Japan and Great Britain was signed in 
Tokyo. This latter agreement abolished the open account 


cpviieitainlh with Japan ana provided for sterling settlement 
within the sterling area. 


Oil found in New Guinea. The oil is reported to be of 
good quality and abundant. 


Imports into Hongkong during the month totalled $317.6 
million in value as compared with $299 million in August, 
1950. Exports totalled $276.9 million as compared with $348.4 


million. 


September—The Peace Treaty with Japan was signed 
at San Francisco on September 8 by 49 countries. Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and USSR abstained. 


The cease-fire talks at Kaesong were continued during 
the month, but with many interruptions when the UN dele- 
gates and Red officials failed to agree. The UN commanders 
admitted there was violation of the Kaesong area on one 
occasion for which due apologies were given. Talks were 
resumed on September 24. 


The situation in Persia worsened during the month and an 
ultimatum to Great Britain that if oil discussions wére not 
resumed within a given period all Britons must leave the 
country, was handed to Mr. Harriman, who had visited Iran 
under President Truman’s instructions for the purposes of 
mediation, but he refused to forward it to Britain. The latter 
applied to the UN Security Council and Dr. Mossadeq, the- 
Persian Prime Minister, was invited to New York to place 
his case before the Council. 


Towards the middle of September, for the first time since 


the war, Japanese cotton yarn and piece goods appeared in 
the iocal market. 


The partial lifting of the embargo on raw cotton from 
the USA to Hongkong, though strictly confined to the re- 
quirements of the local textile industry, came as a relief to 
exporters. Their attempts to open up new markets had been 
hampered by comparatively high prices of locally-made tex- 
tiles necessitated. by the cost of the raw cotton supplied by 
Pakistan. 


Imports into Hongkong during the month totalled $331.6 
million as compared with $358.8 million in September, 1950. 


Exports totalled $260.8 million as compared with $403.6 
million. 


October—At the beginning of October Dr. Mossadeq left 
for New York to discuss the oil question before the Security 
Council; but the situation in Iran remained as uncertain as 
before and British technicians were ordered to leave. 


The general election took place in Britain on October 25, 
the Conservatives winning with a small majority of 18. 


The month of October commenced with the celebration of 
the second anniversary of the Central People’s Government of 
China. It ‘had little effect upon the local commodity market 
nor was much attention paid to it by the Chinese com- 
munity. Communist flags were not much in evidence. 


The visit to the ‘Colony by the chairman of the Japanese 
Foreign Exchange Control Board to discuss with the Hong- 
kong authorities details in connection with the enforcement 
of the Anglo-Japanese sterling payment agreement, created 
interest in the business community as featuring a gradual 
return to normalcy in regard to trade between Japan and 
Hongkong. 


Imports into Hongkong during October amounted in value 

to $418.8 million as compared to $368.5 million in October, 
1950. Exports during the same month amounted- to $274.4 
million as against $427.9 million. 


November—China’s Land reform regulations, which are 


scheduled to be completed by the spring of 1952, will affect 
285 million people. During the current year some 10 million 
hectares of farmland have been distributed to 80 million 
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peasants in Fast, Central, South, Northwest and Southwest 


Trade with China is now being conducted on direct alloca- 
administrative areas. 


| tions of foreign exchange; self-provided foreign exchange; the 
The imposing of stricter controls over private enterprise #tter system; and linked irhport-export exchange. 

by the Chinese authorities, created a general feeling of pes- South Korean buyers were active during December, laying 

simism in the Hongkong commodity markets. Capital is to in supplies for the day when hostilities will have ceased. 


be centralised and deposited in designated banks only, while 
trading operations come under collective managemerit and 
surveillance by government-sponsored agents. | 


The Hongkong Marine Department issued figures show 
ing that the total tonnage of vessels entering the port during 
the past year had for the first time since 1946 suffered a 
decline from 27.3 million tons to 26.3 million tons. The actual 
number of vessels entering and clearing, however, rose from 
63,287 to 80,792. This. was due to a remarkable increase in 
small craft. The amount of cargo loaded and discharged in 
Hongkong increased by 496,035 tons. 


Imports of merchandise into Hongkong during November 


amounted to $389.9 million as compared with $427.2 million — 


in November, 1950. Exports totalled $241.1 million as com- 
pared with $442.7 million. Imports during the first eleven 


months of 1951 amounted to $4,412.8 million as against $3,351.5 § 


million in the first eleven months of 1950. Exports totalled 
$4,153.6 million as compared with $3,337.8 million. 


December—The cease-fire talks between the UN repre- 
sentatives and the communists in Korea continued, although 
little or no progress was evident. 


Hongkong was visited by the British Secretary of State 


for the Colonies, the Rt. Hon. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton who, jm 


while in the Colony, opened the Chinese Manufacturers’ Ex- 


hibition on December 8. Mr. Lyttelton remarked that while SS 


the UK cannot always provide Hongkong manufacturers with 


what they need, “I can, however, give you this assurance Se 
that His Majesty’s Government will do and are doing every- B® 
thing in their power to assure that you do receive a fair share SN 
of what is available to enable your factories to keep going.” 3S 
He went on to say “this reorientation of Hongkong business Se 
and the re-emergence of the Japanese on the routes of inter- S& 


national trade possibly provide the most serious challenge of 
all those that have been thrown at the Colony in the last 
few years.” 
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-INDIA’S ECONOMIC PROGRESS & OUTLOOK FOR 1952 


By G. M. Laud (Bombay) 


India has entered the year 1952 with a note of subdued 
optimism. The past year was one of economic stress and 
strain though a mild improvement was discernible in the 
closing stages. It is believed that conditions will be better 
as the year moves forward. 


Increased industrial production, a favourable balance of 
trade, a comparatively smaller rise in the price level com- 
pared to that abroad and the abatement of inflationary pres- 
‘sures can be claimed to be the bright aspects 
of the past year. On the other hand, the lack of any improve- 
ment in the domestic food production resulting in food short- 
ages, partially relieved by the U.S. wheat loan. grant and 
an import of 4,550,000 tons of grain from abroad, is a dismal 
feature. The general price index has dropped from the year’s 
peak of 450 in April to 440 but the living costs have shown 
no signs of abatement. 


Government’s budgetary position is comfortable thanks 
to the substantial increase in the customs revenue and despite 
the increase in the expenditure. Already Government has 
made an additional provision for Rs. 11 crores for the river 
valley projects and yet it is hoped that the current financial 
year will be wound up on March 31 with a revenue surplus 
of Rs. 25 crores approximately. This should be a good 
augury for furthering the execution of the Five Year Plan 
in the second year after its inception. It is also presumed 
that Government will have on hand about Rs. 70 crores out 
of Rs. 95 crores worth of wheat loans after spending Rs. 25 
crores on food subsidies on the loaned wheat. 


The new import policy announced for the first half of 
1952 visualises imports at more or less the same level as 
in the second half of 1951. There has, however, been a change 
in the emphasis. For instance, the imports of certain non- 
essential consumer goods and those in rather plentiful supply 
such as razor blades have been cut down and the quotas for 


importing industrial raw materials and iron and steel have 
been raised. 


The rise in the Bank rate has been slowly percolating 
through the body economic and people are getting increas- 
ingly conscious of the value of money. The shortage of bank 
finance has necessitated the holders of goods to lighten their 
commitments. The only limiting factor is the governmental 
restrictions on movements of essential consumer goods and 
the transport shortage. Yet another effect is noted in the 
employment market. While consumers have become choosy, 
manufacturers have become cost conscious. In the game 
employees accustomed to get a better deal either from their 
masters or from the industrial court have been the victims 
of the process of adjustment. The unrest among them has 
been re-echoed by the bank employees’ strike in Bombay 
and elsewhere. Though this is confined only to two banks, 
others may soon be embarrassed. Unlike in the past Govern- 
ment does not, however, seem to be anxious to arrange for 
arbitration or adjudication of the dispute promptly. On the 
other hand, bankers seem to think that the devil should be 
faced now rather than in future. The shift from compulsory 


arbitration to mutual bargaining is interesting though. next 
in importance to the rise in the Bank rate. 


According to preliminary estimates, the year 1951 has 
been one of progress on the industrial front, the rise in 
output during the year being about 20 per cent. over that 
for 1946. The gain is fairly widespread over all the forty 


major industries including steel, cotton textiles, jute, cement, 
paper and sugar. 


The progress of private enterprise during the past five 
years is rather spectacular. On the basis of the imports of 
machinery and other relevant data, the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry has calculated the total 
investment in industry during these five years at approximate- 
ly Rs. 450 crores. This would mean an annual rate of a 
little over 1 per cent. of the country’s national income. 


The development of the new industries during this period 
has been most marked in the engineering and chemical 
groups. Most of the mechanised engineering industries were 
almost non-existent or had negligible capacity until the out- 
break of the war. Today we: have some 75 engineering indus- 
tries composed of about 900 organised units. Installed capa- 
city has increased over 1946 level by 580 per cent. in diesel 
engines, 865 per cent. in the manufacture of radio receivers, 


210 per cent. in power driven pumps, and 246 per cent. in 
power and distribution transformers. 


A new unit with an investment of Rs. 2 crores has 
undertaken the manufacture of locomotives and loco-boilers 
for Indian Railways. The automobile industry has made rayid 
stridés and has today 13 units with an installed capacity of 
78,250 showing an mcrease of 64 per cent. over 1947. The 
actual output, however, is hardly one-fourth of the capacity. 
Ten units are engaged in the manufacture of storage batteries 
and are meeting three-fourth of the country’s needs. The 
machine tool industry has made considerable progress and 
the small tools industry has developed to a stage of meeting 
the greater portion of the indigenous demands. 


About Rs. 5 crores have been invested in developing the 
manufacture of textile machinery and with a portion of the 
market ear-marked for indigenous manufacture the industry 
is expected to double its capacity in the next two years. The 
bicycle and bicycle parts industry has increased its capacity 
from 54,500 bicycles in 1946 to 120,000 which is equivalent to 
one-third of the country’s demand. In the next four years the 
installed capacity should be in the neighbourhood of 420,000 
cycles following the erection of three more units including two in 
collaboration with British manufacturers. The country has 
achieved self-sufficiency in respect of electric fans and is 
virtually self-sufficient in respect of electric lamps. In- 
digenous production of stainless steel cutlery began in 1950 
and is now in a position to meet the demand of the major 
consumers. There is an export surplus’ in respect of hurri- 
cane lamps, steel furniture and dry cells. 


A variety of new industries has cropped up during the 
past few years. This covers the manufacture of industrial 
boilers, refrigerators, wood and machine screws, bolts, nuts 
and rivets, expanded metal, steel belt lacing, incandescent 
lamps, pencils, umbrellas, grinding wheels, cables and wires, 
refractories, steel tubes, mild steel shaftings and surgical 
instruments. In addition, schemes will be pushed forward 
this year in the field of house-service and watt meters, auto 
and torch bulbs, radio and gramophone pickups, paper-insulated 


power, cables, cinematograph equipment, cylinder liners and 
valve seats. 


The country has made considerable progress in regard 
to the manufacture of metals and metal wares. Four plants 
are now doing cold rolling of brass and copper sheets etc. The 
output of aluminium sheets has been stepped up from 3,846 
tons in 1948 to about 6,000 tons. A much more remarkable 


increase, has, however, taken place in. the installed capacity 
for producing non-ferrous alloys. 


The increase in the productive capacity of the chemical 
industry is still more spectacular. Compared to 1946 the 


1952 
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installed capacity for sulphuric acid is up by 171 per cent. 
to 150,000 tons; that of soda ash and caustic soda by over 
365 per cent. to 54,000 tons and 19,068 tons respectively. 
The output of liquid chlorin had already resulted in eliminat- 
ing imports while 18 more units have been installed to manu- 
facture super-phosphates during the past five years. In the 
chemical group as a whole some 60 companies were floated 
with an authorised capital of Rs. 30 crores in the period under 
review. Considerable advance has been also made in the field 
of drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

Among the established industries, the plastic edastry 
has made considerable advance. Rayon weavers are produc- 
ing enough to feed the whole of the market. Twenty cotton 
mills with a spindleage of 0.26 million spindles were erected 
in the post-war period while 24 units with approximately 
the same capacity are in the course of erection. The output 
of cement has doubled. Though the paper industry has not 
raised its production appreciably plans are under way to 
step it up by erecting three new units including one for 
newsprint manufacture and by expanding the existing ones. 
The paints and varnishes industry accounts for 15 new units 
turning out a variety of products. 50 new glass factories 


have been erected during: the period and have thus added 50 - 
per cent. of the output in 1946. 


There is a more rigid control on the prices of manufactured 
goods than on raw materials with the result that the domestic 
prices of pig iron and steel, rubber goods, sugar and cotton 
textiles are below the world prices. The main’ problem of 
the industry is shortage of raw materials, high taxation, 
arrears of depreciation and production considerably below the 
installed capacity. These problems are to be tackled in the 
new year through the development councils which will be 
soon set up under the Industries Control Act under which the 


industry will have to share the responsibilities as well as reap 
the benefits. 


During the next five years the state enterprise will, how- 
ever, assume greater importance in the Indian economy than 
the private sector. The total government investment at pre- 
sent is about Rs. 1,000 crores as against that of Rs. 2,000 
crores in the private sector. Under the Five Year Plan 
Government is committed to a capital investment of Rs. 1,500 
crores while the private enterprise is not likely to invest 
more than Rs. 400 crores. It is, therefore, presumed that 
Government policies will be shaped more from the point of an 


employer than otherwise. 


ASIA’S LARGEST FERTILIZER FACTORY 


In September 1951, the first ton of nationalised am- 
monium sulphate rolled down the giant 23,000,000 rupee fac- 
tory, at Sindri, in Bihar, to enrich the Indian soil and help 
the farmer to raise bigger and better food and other crops. 
Sindri has a production target of 1,000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate daily or about 350,000 tons a year. The annual 
target is expected to be reached during 1953. This present 
demand for artificial fertilizers in the country is in the 
neighbourhood of 400,000 tons annually, but it is expected 
to multiply fast in the next years as the Indian farmer is 
gradually awakened to the advantages of modern methods 
in agriculture. It is estimated that Sindri’s maximum capa- 
city would meet only one-seventh of the ultimate demand of 
between two and three million tons annually. At present 
there are six small plants in the country manufacturing am- 
monium sulphate. Their rated capacity is 80,000 tons, but 
production in 1949 was only 46,000 tons. 


The Sindri factory has been planned in such a way that 
the outburn can be doubled by the installation of additional 
equipment. Alternately, the factory can also be expanded 
to produce different types of products such as nitric acid 
for India’s chemical industry in general, ammonium nitrate 
or nitro-chalk as fertilizers, etc. “ 

A major achievement at Sindri has been the solution of 
the water supply problem. Adequate supplies are now assured 
for the needs of the first two or three years after production 
starts. By 1954, it is hoped, the completion of the Tilaiya 
Dam under the Damodar Valley Project would help Sindri to 


achieve the target of 12 million gallons of water daily—for 
its entire increased requirements. 


An experiment successfully carried out at Sindri is worth 
mentioning. This is the construction of an infiltration gallery 
to extract sub-surface water running below the sands in the 
bed of the Damodar river during the hot season when the 
surface flow dries up. Tests have already proved that the 
infiltration gallery can yield between five and six million 
gallons of water a day. The execution of this work will 


provide information on the subject of obtaining water from 


the deep sandy beds of rivers with seasonal flow which. will 


be valuable not only to India but also to the rest of the 
world: 


The Sindri Fertilizer Factory has been named after a 
village of the same name on the banks of the river Damodar, 
14 miles downstream from Dhanbad, in Bihar State. Upon 
the arid wastes which through the ages sustained hardly a 
few hundred people, now stands a modern township, throbbing 
with the life of new industrial centre complete with all the 
reasonable amenities of civilization—markets, hospitals, 
schools, clubs, welfare centres, and decent homes even for 
the low-paid workers. The construction of the township alone > 
has cost Rs. 18,000,000. The township and the factory be- 
tween them cover an area of 5,000 acres. 


The construction of Sindri is an outstanding example of 
international co-operation in the establishment of a vast in- 
dustrial undertaking for the good of the common man. An 
American firm, the Chemical Construction Corporation, is in 
charge of design and supervision of construction work. The 
Power Gas Corporation of the United Kingdom acts as agent 
to the Government of India in the procurement and supply 
of plant and its erection under the supervision of the Ameri- 
can firm. The topmost engineers who will be responsible for 
the actual running of the factory will include a Britisher, 
German and probably a Japanese. Barring half a dozen top- 
notch engineers, the entire personnel at present is Indian. 


Well-thought out training schemes have been launched to find 
personnel for future need. 


In the process of manufacture of 1,000 tons of am- 
monium sulphate per day, about 900 tons of calcium carbonate 
sludge will be thrown up as a by-product. Plans are under 
the consideration of the Government of India for utilising 


this by-product as a raw material of first class Portland 
cement. 


The Sindri factory has utilised in its structure 91,000 
cubic yards of reinforced concrete, 11,000 tons of structural 
steel, 45,000 tons of plant, 80 miles of pipe line, 12 miles of 
railway track and 170 miles of electric power cables. 


For its working, the factory would require each day 12 
million gallons of water, 600 tons of coke and 600 tons of 
coal. The consumption of gypsum, the main raw material, 
would be in the neighbourhood of 1,800 tons. In addition, 
400 .tons of other raw materials would be required daily. 
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~The power plant would have an installed capacity of 80,000 


kws, part of which will be “exported” to Bihar for other 
industrial development. The gas plant in the factory would 
provide 33 million cubic feet of gas each day. 


The silo constructed for the storage finished product is 
one of the largest monolithic reinforced concrete buildings in 
the world. It has a span of 150 feet, is 90 feet high to the 
top. of the arch, and is one eighth of a mile long. The entire 
building. is air-conditioned. By means of an overhead con- 
veyor the product can be stocked without the use of manual 


INDIA’S IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Substantial progress has been made during 1950-51 with 
the execution of various irrigation and multi-purpose pro- 
jects on hand. The Damodar Valley Corporation have taken 
up in hand the first phase of development of the project. 
Petroleum position was much better during the year and motor 
spirit rationing was removed in October 1950 all over India 
except the U.P. A number of International Engineering 
Meetings were held at Bombay and Delhi in January 1951, 
which were attended by delegates from 34 foreign countries. 
In the field of mineral development, several fresh investiga- 
tions’ were taken up for discovering oil, coal, manganese, iron 
ore, etc. | 


Mineral Development 


Besides the work of systematic geological mapping, 
nearly 178 field investigations were taken up during the year 
1950 by the Department, which included inter alia investiga- 
tions for Oil, Coal, Lignite, Manganese, Iron Ore, Copper 
Glass and Ceramic Materials, Chromite, Limestone, etc.,. for 
ground water supply and for River Valley Projects. 

As a result of Federal Financial Integration, the geolo- 
gical work and the staff in the former Indian States was taken 
over by the Department. In the Hyderabad State and the 


_ Travancore-Cochin State geological work was carried out on 


an Agency basis pending finalisation of the arrangements for 
the taking over of the geological staff. 


A programme of work for the next year has been drawn 
up after consulting the various State Governments and other 
interested organisations. Broadly, it follows the lines of last 
year’s programme except that there has been a reshuffling 
of units comprising the Northern Circle and Central Circle 
occasioned by the integration of the Hyderabad Geological 
Survey Department. 


The centenary of the Geological Survey was celebrated 
in January, 1951. Among others, delegates from scientific 
societies and Governments of 138 countries participated. The 
celebrations which were held at Calcutta included an exhibi- 
tion illustrating the histery of the Department and the pro- 
gress of geological discovery in India. ) 

With the framing of the Mineral Concession and Petro- 
leum Concession Rules under Section 5 of the Mines and 
Minerals (Regulation and Development) Act, 1948 (Act LIII 
of 1948) the Bureau of Mine’s advice has been sought fre- 
quently on the interpretation and application of these rules. 

The Bureau’s work in Mineral Economics, which consists 
of advice to Central and State Governments and to the public 
on matters relating to mineral policy and mineral information, 
has increased and about 150 enquiries are being dealt with, 
on an average, per month. 


Petroleum Position 
The Petroleum Division was able to make provision during 


the year 1950-51 for increased supplies of all Petroleum Pro- 


labour. Similarly, by means of a gathering machine and an 
underground conveyor the product can be removed with the 
use of manual labour. 


In the bagging plant provision has been made for the 
automatic filling and weighing of 20,000 to 30,000 jute bags 
per day and for loading these into outgoing rail cars. 

With the completion of Sindri, India will have laid firmly 
the foundations of a national chemical engineering industry. 


This is a key industry which will lead to further industrialisa- 
tion. 


AND NEW MINERAL DEPOSITS 


ducts up to the level of unrestricted consumption. Thus all 
State Governments have removed quantitative controls over 
the distribution of kerosene, though they are still maintaining 
price control in order to check black-marketing. It has also 
been found possible to remove the Motor Spirit rationing 
with effect from 22nd October 1950 all over India except 
in the U.P. where it is being continued for reasons  con- 
nected with the disposal of Power Alcohol. 


At the suggestion of Government the Oil Companies 
brought out a Committee of technical experts to India to 
examine the setting up of refineries in the country to treat 
imported crude oil. After a thorough investigation the Oil 
Companies concerned have intimated to Government their 
opinion that the scheme should be held in abeyance for the 
present. As Government is keenly interested in the subject, 
this question is receiving further consideration. 


The Petroleum Division has given all possible assistance 
to the Burmah Oil Co. (India Concessions) Ltd. in connec- 
tion with their Oil prospecting and drilling operations. The 
results of such operations have not so far been encouraging, 
for test wells sunk at two places, viz. Tiru Hills and Barilla, 
have both had to be abandoned. The Oil Company is now 
making preparations for the geophysical survey of prospects 
to the East of Digboi. 


Progress of Irrigation Projects 

There was substantial progress in the activities of the 
CWINC in all its spheres and adjuncts. While on the con- 
struction side, the railroad bridge on the Mahanadi was com- 
pleted and the construction of the Kakrapar Project was 
taken in hand, the investigations continued on various pro- 
jects with appreciable advances in designs, research, naviga- 
tion and hydrology. The Central Designs Organisation under 
the CWINC was further strengthened to cope with the de- 
mands in respect of the designs for both the Central and 
State Projects. The Central Projects in respect of which 
design work was undertaken were the Hirakud Dam and the 
Kakrapar Projects and amongst the State Projects mention 
may be made of the Mayurakshi Project for the preparation 
of designs of which the Central Designs Organisation ren- 
dered considerable assistance to the engineers of the West 


_ Bengal Government. In addition, considerable work was done 


in respect of the Kosi Project which has now reached almost 
the final stage of investigation; in fact, its first stage is 
ready for execution. j 
Hirakud Dam Project:—The Hirakud Dam Project is 
estimated to cost Rs. 478.1 million; it will provide effective 
flood control by storing water in the reservoir during the 
floods and releasing it gradually in the dry season. The 
project will provide flow and lift irrigation to about one mil- 
lion acres and generate hydro-electric power of the order of 
3,00,000 kw. It will also make the Mahanadi river navigable 
from the sea to Sambalpur. Partial irrigation for certain 
areas will be available during 1953-54 and full irrigation 


le 


1952.” 


. from 1954-55. Power to the id of 24,000 ‘Kw. wm be 


available by 1953.. 


Kakrapar Project:—The scope of this project has been 
altered and enlarged materially. The project has been divided 
into two stages. The first stage which envisages the con- 
struction of a dam to a partial height, whole of the canal 
system and installation of Hydro-electric plant of 24,000 kw. 
has been taken up in hand; it is estimated to cost Rs. 121.6 
million. The Project will provide irrigation for a gross area 
of 6,00,000 acres and a power potential of 2,88,000 kw. Partial 
irrigation will be available by the year 1951-52 and power 
to the extent .of 24,000 kw. from 1953. 


The Project is being financed by the Government of 
Bombay and its construction has been entrusted to CWINC. 
The excavation of canals has made considerable progress. 
Work on railway line and residential and office buildings 
has commenced. 


Kosi Dam Project: Kosi Dam Project which is now esti- 
mated to cost about Rs. 1770 million envisages complete flood 
control, irrigation of 384.5 million acres, power production of 
1.8 million kw. and navigation in the rivers and canals. 
Though the preliminary investigations have been completed, 
further investigations, which have been found necessary, still 
continue. The trial load analysis of 780 ft. high dam were 
completed by the Commission’s Engineers under the guidance 
and with the assistance of the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation. 
The project has been divided into 7 easy and self-supporting 
stages. 


The report for stage 1 costing Rs. 105 million has been 
prepared and the first stage is under consideration of Govern- 
ment. It may be mentioned that the Kosi Dam when con- 
structed will be the highest in the world. 


Other Projects:— The investigations on various other 
projects such as Ganga Barrage Project in Bengal, the Rajas- 
than project in Rajasthan, Sabarmati Project in Bombay, 
Harangi and Lakshmanthirtha Projects in Coorg, Mahanadi 
and Jonk Projects in Madhya Pradesh, etc., were continued. 
The investigations on Ganga Barrage, which were started by 
the Government of West Bengal were taken over by the Com- 


deration. 


mission in the last week of Sebduaes 1950. Since tha be: 
sides proceeding with the required. surveys and ‘collection: of 
hydrological data, a critical study of the alternative Barrage 


sites, their merits and demerits have received careful consi- 
At the present moment, two sites which have been: 
tentatively selected—one at Rajmahal (23% miles below 
Sahibganj) and another at Faracca about 17% miles lower 
down the river—are receiving careful attention. 


Damodar Valley Corporation 


The Damodar Project is expected to afford flood protection 
to the Damodar Valley, and irrigate about 10 million acres of 
land. According to the present plans, the power generation 
will amount to a total installed capacity of 246,000 kw. by 
the end of 1953. In the preliminary memorandum on the 
Damodar Project prepared by Mr. W. V. Voorduin, the total 
cost of the project was roughly estimated at Rs. 550 million 
and the total cost of the first phase of development as en- 
visaged therein was Rs. 360. million. The present indications 
are that the cost of first phase is likely to be about Rs. 720 
million. The DVC have incurred an expenditure of Rs. 148.4 
million by 3lst March 1951. They have estimated their ex- 
penditure during 1951-52 at Rs. 133.5 million. 


.Electricity Development 


The Central Electricity Commission is a strong technical 
organisation responsible for the co-ordination and promotion of 
electric power development and advises the Central and State 
Governments on all matters relating to electricity. In the 
exercise of its functions, it deals with investigations, load and 
resources surveys, layout, designing, drawing up of specifica- 
tions, plans and designs for transmission, switch gear, etc., and 
utilisation of electricity. 

The Commission continued to render assistance -to the 
Damodar Valley -Corporation on all matters relating to the’ 
design, general layout and construction of Bokaro Steam 
Power Station and mining of fuel and its transport by serial 
ropeways. Besides rendering aid to specific power schemes, 
studies were undertaken in respect of Fuel and Heat Economy 
in India and a report on the prevailing conditions’ with sug- 
gestions for improvement has been prepared. 


HONGKONG TRAVELLER'S IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA 
Queensland: The Coming State 


To a visitor who has lived long in cities the most over- 
whelming impression he gets from his travels about the coun- 
try in Australia is its vastness. One knows all about the 
“dead heart’, but there is a lot of Australia without it. 
Queensland alone is staggering in its immense size, and I was 
struck most of all by its incalculable potentialities. It is 
indeed the “coming State,” as many Australians will hasten 
to tell you—and they may not necessarily come from that 
State. It is still a pioneer country, with all before it. Even 
Brisbane has the atmosphere and environment of a frontier town. 

Strange indeed are the vicissitudes and chances of history. 
Brisbane might never have:been at all but for the fact that 
Governor Gipps, on wading ashore at Moreton Bay, slipped 
and precipitated his dignity in the mud. The wound this 
created to his pride resulted later on in the decision to esta- 
blish the main port and ultimately the capital city of Queens- 
land a long way up the muddy Brisbane River. The town- 
ship, as part of its centenary celebrations during the weeks I 
spent in Brisbane, re-enacted this historic incident in a mock 
landing in costume. 

When the Colony of Queensland was ES some years 
after Hongkong was founded, the people were granted repre- 
sentative ahd responsible government. The Captain-General 


and Governor complained to London that he had to start with 
just 742d in the Treasury, which was stolen a few days later 
by a thief whose enterprise possibly merited a richer reward. 
Money had to be borrowed—an expedient to which Governments 
nowadays have all too frequent recourse, but the year ended. 
with-a considerable credit balance. 

The first Governor, in a description of Brisbane and its 
inhabitants, said the Queensland gentlemen-squatters bore. a 
similar relation to the other Australians that the Virginian 
planters of a century earlier bore to the other Americans. But 
in the towns resided a perfectly different class of people, and 
he compared Brisbane to Boston and other Puritan towns of 
New England. “In a population of 7,000 we have 14 churches, 
13 public-houses, and 12 policemen.” I don’t know whether 
the ratio has changed much in the century that has passed. 
I am aware of the old gag that in the great cities every block 
has a church at one end and a pub-at the other. Even so, I 
was surprised to find how many of each category there were. 

The Governor described the leading inhabitants of his 
capital as “a hard-headed set of English and Scottish mer- 
chants. and mechanics; very orderly, industrious and prosper- 
ous; proud of the mother country; loyal to the person of the. 
Queen; and convinced that the true federation for those 
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Colonies is the maintenance of the integrity of the Empire, 
and that the true rallying-point for Australians is the Throne.” 
Those characteristics abide. They may be seen in a thousand 
and one ways by any interested observer. 

Queensland is our nearest neighbour of all the great pos- 
sessions of our goodly heritage in the great South. From 
Queensland’s ports ships sail direct to Hongkong, and vice- 
versa. Brisbane is only ten days distant. The State is on 
its way up—it is universally regarded as the “coming State.” 
I formed that very decided opinion quite independently as a 
sort of personal discovery. I saw more of Queensland than of 
any other State, and the more I saw and read and heard of it 
the more impressed I was. 


Here is a land of the future, of incalculable possibilities. 
A trip out to Toowoomba and the Darling Downs lasted all 
day for the journey out and home by road. Then I had a look 
at the map and saw that Toowoomba was only a little way 
in from the coast. It brought home to me more vividly than 
any amount of figures just how big the State is—seven times 
the size of the United Kingdom, with a Pacific coastline of 
nearly 1,500 miles and a reach inland at its widest part of 
1,000 miles. Of its total area of 670,000 square miles, more 
than half is within the Tropics, with about a quarter of a 
total population less than that of Australia’s two greatest 
cities. It is essentially a “frontier” State with all that 
that implies in the signs and tokens of pioneering. 

Even in Brisbane itself—except for the magnificent Gov- 
ernment and insurance buildings in the heart of the city— 
buildings of wood are the rule, and the vast majority of the 
residential premises are bungalows of wood. Many of the 
men, too, have the appearance of frontiersmen. 


It is a State in which much has been done. Some of us 
have felt pride at the relatively small things we were able 
to do in the Treaty Ports of China: the rise of the great cities 
and ports of Shanghai and Tientsin—just as the people who 
have built this great port and city of Hongkong look upon the 
work of their hands and brains and rightly deem it fair. But 
one has to see what the Australians have done to what was 
a howling wilderness but a century ago to put our own pride 
in proper perspective. It is said that in Queensland transport 
is King and the railway is Prime Minister. It has the greatest 
mileage of railway per head of population in the world—and 
it needs far more despite the great highways and the rapid 
growth of motor traffic of all sorts: 6,500 miles of railway is 
none too much in so vast an area. 


Well over 400,000 acres of forest and park land are in- 
cluded in nearly a hundred permanent reserves. A quarter of 
the immense area of the Darling Downs—called the Garden 
of Australia—consists of rich, black soil as fertile as any in the 
world. It reminded me forcibly of my first visit to North 
Manchuria many years ago, when much of the black soil 
between Andah and the Khingan foothills was still virgin. 
There are also half a million acres of rich soil in the Atherton 
and other highlands of the interior, where the timber resources 
are also tremendous. There are six million cattle and about 
23 ‘million sheep in the State. 


Queensland’s mineral wealth has still to be fully deter- 
mined, but in 80 years it produced minerals to the value of 
more than £170,000,000. Nearly every known mineral oc- 
-curs in the State, which has been called the mineralogist’s 
paradise. Thousands of miles of mineralised country remain 
undisturbed even by prospectors. There are immense coal 
deposits at Blair Athol and Callide, and when schemes for their 
development fully mature it is probable we here in the Far 
East—or those of us who are still in these parts—will find 
Queensland coal a factor in the local industrial areas. 

Always providing, of course, that a drastic change comes 
about in the Australian ports and the labourers who are sup- 
posed to work on the wharves. And here one is inevitably 
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tempted to refer to one of the greater troubles of the Common- 
wealth—the everlasting troubles created by the trade unions 
and especially the wharfies, who often seem to be a law unto 
themselves. 


Nature even more than the wilfulness of men has provid- 
ed Queensland, as all other States, with great problems, among 
which pests are the greatest. Mdst of these pests, from rab- 
bits to the prickly pear, were brought into the country—a sore 
point with the Australians. Twenty-five years ago an area 
of more than 60 million acres in Queensland was affected in 
whole or in part by the prickly pear: about half the area 
heavily infested. Captain Arthur Philips brought the prickly- 
pear into the country from the Canary Islands, and the shrub 
was often used by homesteaders as hedges. 

Then Cactoblastus caterpillars were introduced and con- 
quered the prickly-pear. Six thousand million eggs of this 
caterpillar were distributed, and many millions of acres of 
land that seemed to have been lost for ever to the prickly 
pear were available for cultivation. 


The recurrence of floods in North Queensland while I was 
in the country brought back to my mind the alternating prob- 
lems of flood and drought of which we are reminded so often 
in the brief cables we get of Australian news. This is Queens- 
land’s supreme problem in my view, as it has been and still 
is the major problem of North China, Perhaps because of 
this I took some pains to go into the water questions of Queens- 
land, and had a long talk with the Chief Engineer and another 
high official of the State Irrigation and Water Supply Com- 
mission in Brisbane. | 

Annual rainfall over most of the inland areas is about 
25” or so, with far greater fall along a thin coastal strip in 
the north. Tully, for example, which figured largely in the 
floods a year ago, totalled some 300 inches for the year, which 
I believe is a record for all Australia. Just as typhoons which 
hit the Shansi mountains cause most of the havoc in North 
China, so are cyclones coming in from the sea responsible for 
most of the flood trouble. One of these cyclones in March 
1949 gaused the flooding of all the major rivers, of which 
Queensland has many, and at one point 27” of rain were re- 
gistered in 24 hours. 


Most of the enormous volume of water which thus pours 
down runs to waste—apart altogether from the immense 
damage done by the floods. And over most of the province 
rainfall is wholly inadequate for the needs of the State. No 
major overall plan has yet been devised to treat the water 
problem on an all-State basis, but the Commissioner of Irriga- 
tion and Water Supply has called for such a plan, which will 
embrace all major river basins and groups of basin and will 
relate all conflicting or interlocking interests to regional, State 
and National plans and policies. With it would, of course, go 
specific plans for a particular river basin or local area. 


The problem is a gigantic one, and it can only be tackled 
effectively on a grand scale. Much has been done in the 
development of local projects—local in the sense that they 
are not in any case an alil-State scheme, though some are 
often quite large in themselves—but as I read through the 
comprehensive annual report of the Commission’s work I was 
struck by the handicaps under which it is working, shortages 
of staff, of money and material, the lack of basic information— 
and at the same time the modern and scientific manner in 
which the problems are approached. This is illustrated most 
effectively by a large pictorial graph showing the manner in 
which the full conservation and utilization of water should 
be carried out. 


Water is the most important of the State’s resources, and 
its control and development will be the decisive factor in the 
development of the other resources of the State. The overall 
supply of water is strictly limited. The greater part (80 to 90 
per cent.) of the annual discharge of the streams is obtained 
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er part of the year. 
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in the short wet season in the summer, and stream flows de-. 


crease to very small quantities in the dry season for the great- 
The wide variation in the natural rate 
of supply of surface waters calls for the storage of water in 
reservoirs in wet months to meet the needs of the dry season. 


_ Multi-purpose dams are necessary to meet an immense variety 
_of demands, and major storages will have to be carried out on 
an immense scale, with all the money such will require. 


Meanwhile pastoralists and graziers of the western region 
depend largely on artesian wells. In Queensland such water 
ranges from about 70 degs. to nearly 200 degs., and the average 
depth is 1,700 feet. There are now some thousands of artesian 
wells and sub-artesian bores distributed over an immense area 
in the west, and artesian water has transformed hundreds of 
thousands of square miles from waste lands into sheep and 
cattle country. 

During the peak period, in 1914, nearly 335 million gal- 
lons daily were supplied from this source but there is an alarm- 
ing tendency for the supply to fall off and warnings are re- 
peatedly issued about this. Hundreds of the bores have al- 
ready ceased to flow. Queensland cannot in fact afford to lose 
any of her water, whether from rainfall or underground, and 
the immense expansion in production and population which 
the size and great variety of her agricultural and mineral and 
forestry wealth encourage, depends in the last analysis. on 
the sound and comprehensive solution of the water problems. 


The politicians do not give this question the attention it- 


urgently requires, but recurrent disasters will perhaps lead to 
a solid effort to tackle this immense question on which the 
future of Queensland depends. It will cost a lot of money— 
nobody can even estimate how much. 


But if capital equivalent to the huge sums spent on the 


development of Shanghai in half a century were devoted in 


AUSTRALIA’S GAIN 


Restraint and greater selectivity are to be observed in 
the Commonwealth’s immigration programme for the imme- 
diate future. In making this announcement recently the Prime 
Minister called for a change in the rate of immigration. The 
programme, which since 1946 has constantly been before the 
public eye, has, in recent more inflationary months, become 
the object of a great deal of criticism on the grounds that the 
immediate needs of immigrants are considerably greater than 
their immediate contribution to production. However, with 
some reservations on racial grounds, there has been no serious 
questioning that a greater population is desirable for the 
economic and strategic strength of Australia. 

Net migration has fluctuated considerably. Of the 509,645 
permanent migrants (i.e. those intending residence for more 
than one year) who have arrived in Australia in the four and 
one half years ended June, 1951, 200,012 have come as full 
fare-paying passengers, while the remaining 60.8% have been 
assisted by one or other of the postwar immigration schemes. 
It is helpful to divide these schemes into two fairly distinct 
groups. In one group, the nomination of migrants is primarily 
a matter for individuals, firms and public authorities within 
Australia, although supervision and varying degrees of finan- 
cial assistance are provided by the Commonwealth. In the 
other, the selection of migrants and their accommodation, 
when required, are arranged by the Commonwealth, which 
bases its recruitment upon known labour shortages in essen- 
tial industries and in most cases has power to ensure that 
recruits remain in that employment for two years. 


Throughout the immigration programme the emphasis 


has been upon the British migrant, and this preference is 
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corresponding measure to the water problems of Queensjand, 


and to the all-round development to which this in turn would 
lead, it would soon become the most important and perhaps 
far the most wealthy State in the Commonwealth. | 


An Englishman who visited Queensland far back in the 
‘eighties,’ wrote a book on what he called the “Never Never 
Land” (Queensland) and in it he made this prophecy: 


“Some days—I think not far distant—the youngest of the 
Australian Colonies will prove her right to rank among the 
first mineral producing centres of the world. The gold kings 
of Victoria, the silver kings of America, the copper kings of 
South Australia, perhaps even the coal and iron kings of 


England, will find their equals among the mineral of Queens- 


land.”” Moreover, the State has soils which will enable it to 
grow a greater variety and a greater quantity of agricultural 
produce than other States. And in the decades to come it 
may well play a part in the economy of the Far East and the 
Pacific greater than the Pacific coastal States of North 
America, 


Finally, I was interested to find that a name pre-eminent 
in the annals of trade and shipping in the Far East was also 
not unknown in the history of Queensland. I suppose every 
Queensland boy knows of the story of how the Jardine Brothers 
made their historic overland journey from Bowen to Somerset, 
at the end of the Cape York Peninsula, in the very early days 
of the State—in July, 1864, The brothers were the young 
sons of John Jardine, the Police Magistrate at Rockhampton, 
and they founded the first settlement in the far north. It was 
an epic of exploration and pioneering in an unexplored and 
hostile region and put the name of Jardine on the honour roll 
of Australian exploration. 


—“Hongkong Visitor” — 


FROM IMMIGRATION 


given expression in the most successful of the migration 
agreements, the United Kingdom-Commonwealth Government 
Free and Assisted Passage Scheme. 


The proportion of workers among migrants is much 
greater than in the existing population. In each of the past 
four years the percentage of workers in the Australian popu- 
lation has been about 42% whereas the estimated worker con- 
tent in the net migrant intake was 65.7% in 1947, 53.6% in 
1948, 53.4% in 1949, and 61.2% in 1950. There is also a 
greater proportion of younger people and of males of working 
age among migrants than in the existing population, and in 
1950 only 2.7% of immigrants were 60 years or older as com- 
pared with 12.5% in the existing population. 


MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPINGS OF PERMANENT NEW 
ARRIVALS IN 1950 AND IN THE AUSTRALIAN POPULATION 
AT THE 1947 CENSUS 


Assisted Full Fare Australian 
Arrivals Arrivals Population 1947 
OCCUPATION No. %of No. %of No. %of 
total total "000 total 
Professional & Semi-Prof. 3222 2.7 3099 5.6 163.4 2.2 
Administrative 428 0.4 1197 $.8 Was 2.3 
Commercial & Clerical 6947 5.8  AT58 8.6 682.5 9.0 
Domestic &. Protective 4059 3.4 2082 3.8 269.8 3.6 
Tradesmen, Firemen, Miners, etc. 11584 9.7 8065 5.6 6659.4 &.7 
Labourers 4040 8.4 3770 6.8 160.1 2.1 
Craftamen 21562 18.2 66386 12.0 518.9 6.8 
Rural, Fishing & Hunting 8949 7.6 56120 9.2 466.1 6.2 
Indefinite and not stated 2665 2.2 2984 3.7 108.1 1.3 
Sub-total — Worker Content 63456 653.3 31811 087.4 3196.5 42.2 
Persons not gainfully employed 65653 46.7 23620 42.6 4382.9 &.8 
TOTAL 119109 106.0 66431 100.0 7579.4 100. 
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After allowing for all factors, there can be little doubt 
that the New Australian, generally speaking, makes a greater 


net contribution to total output than mere overall numbers. 


of the intake might, at first sight, lead us to expect. 


Occupation of Migrants. 


Information is not available concerning the present em- 
ployment of migrants, other than displaced persons, but a 
guide to the fields in which they are likely to be making a 
contribution to national production may be obtained from 
their stated occupation on arrival. These statements have 
been aggregated in the accompanying table and, although they 
may describe past or intended occupations they probably also 
give a reasonable indication of present activities. 


The most significant differences between assisted and 
non-assisted migrants, in regard to occupations, have been 
the higher proportion in the clerical group and lower propor- 
tion of craftsmen among full fare-paying immigrants. 


The proportion of migrants classified as craftsmen, rural 
workers and labourers is much higher than in the Australian 
population. 


The inflow of. Displaced Person migrants is falling off 
and is now at a slower rate than two years ago, with the result 
that their numbers under contract are also falling. Experience 
has shown that a large proportion of them do, however, remain 
at the occupation originally allotted to them. : 


The contribution of migrants under contract and of 
Commonwealth recruited British migrants is made all the 
more important because they have been placed in key sectors 
of the economy, where the added labour results in more than 
proportionate increases in output which are of direct benefit 
to a wide range of dependent industry. 

A comparison of production increases with migrant em- 
ployment in certain key industries has been made by the 
Department of Immigration. The migrants employed do not, 
however, necessarily represent a net increase in the labour 


force in these industries, as there is a constant wastage of — 


Australian labour. This is particularly apparent in the brick 


industry. 

Production: Migrants Employed 

Industry 1950 Increase in 1950 as % of 
over 1948 1948 Labour Force. 

Brom and Steel 23% 25% ) 
oe 29% 30% ) 
7% 15% ) 
ou 28% 15% (approx.) Chiefly 


nominated British 
tradesmen. 


On the railways, migrants now comprise 8.5% of the total 
railway wages staff, and 16.6% of those employed in railway 
construction and maintenance. 


Housing 
The foregoing tables clearly show the valuable contribu- 


tion made by migrants to the production of houses, both by 


their contribution to housing materials and by the erection 
of dwellings of all kinds. On the other hand, of course, they 
themselves require houses and to this extent swell the de- 
mand for accommodation. 


Provision for these needs is, to a great extent, being made | 


by migrant hostels situated throughout the Commonwealth. 


Construction of Commonwealth Government hostels to 


accommodate a-.total of 65,500 migrants on sites near essential 
industries has been approved. It is expected that all of these 
hostels will have beén erected by the end of 1952. 


Where ‘provision ‘is not made for the workers’ dependants, 
these are accommodated at dependants’ holding centres: 


Holding centres also have been established in former ser- 


vice camps and many dependants find employment in local 


industries. The centre at Mildura, for. example, has provided 
valuable assistance in the handling of the local fruit crop. 


Assimilation of Migrants 


Between the end of 1946 and 1950 Australia’s population 
rose from 7,517,981 to 8,315,799, an increase of 797,818. Thus 
in the four years, there was an increase of 10.6%, of which 
5.7% was due to natural increase, 4.0% to net permanent 
migration, that is, persons intending residence for less than 
one year. 


Nationalities of the permanent new arrivals are available 
up to the end of 1950, and are shown in the following table: 


Nationalities of Permanent New Arrivals 
in Australia — 1947-1950. 


No. % of 
Total 
British 204,962 46.6 
*Polish 66,234 15.1 
Italian 26,059 5.9 
*Jugoslav 20,005 4.5 
* Latvian 18,778 4.3 
*Russian 17,698 4.0 
Dutch 13,466 3.1 
*Hungarian 11,734 2.7 
*Lithuanian 9,811 2.2 
Czechoslovak 9,937 2.2 
Greek 6,405 1.5 
Other 34,682 7.9 
Total 439,771 100.0 

* Predominantly Displaced Persons — Russians consist mainly of 


Ukrainians. 


It appears that the increase in population due to non- 
British migrants was about 2.5% in the four years under 
review. 


The more recently negotiated migration agreements and 
the greater numbers of Commonwealth Nominees among 
migrants from the United Kingdom, enable the authorities to 
exercise a discrimination in the selection of migrants, with 
the object of obtaining those who will make a significant con- 
tribution to more pressing labour needs. 


Selection is based upon the recommendations of the Com- 
monwealth Employment Service which are furnished for the 
guidance of selection teams abroad. These recommendations 
arise from surveys and forecasts obtained from industries as 
to their present and likely future labour needs, and from as- 
sessments of the basic requirements of the economy. 

Careful allocation to essential employment of the grow- 
ing proportion of settlers who contract to remain in selected 
occupations for two years, gives Australia greater assurance 
that the contribution of the immigrant work force will be in 
the most seriously undermanned sectors of the economy. 

The final link in the chain is the provision of suitable 
accommodation. This is, in the case of British settlers, the 
only means of ensuring that they will remain at the desired 
employment and, for those arriving on a two year contract 
basis, is a means of encouraging workers to remain in the 
same employment at the expiry of their contract. 

In order that the results of the whole framework of 
negotiation and selection should not be purely transitory, liv- 
ing conditions near to basic industries and undertakings need 


to be as attractive as those in other and less important sectors 
of the economy. 


The pattern of migration has been moulded to fit Austra- 


lia’s urgent manpower needs. The inflow is swelling popula- 
tion to meet the overall demand for greater political and 
economic strength. At the same time, greater numbers are 
being channelled to the tasks which will make the greatest 
contribution to total output; to power, heavy industry, and 
raw materials, including. food, at the base of the productive 
process; and to the building industry, needed to house a greater 
Australia. These industries clearly need a very large forcé 
of unskilled labour. It would seem that Austratia’s past 
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insistence on skill among immigrants has. been over-emphasis- 
ed, and that unless the Commonwealth is prepared to accept 
unskilled workers, it may fail to obtain worthwhile immigrants 
who are still available. There is already evidence of restless- 
ness among European countries, who are unwilling to allow a 


high proportion of skilled workers to emigrate, as they are 


needed in their own industries. 


Further concentration upon most urgent needs, calls for 
still greater selectivity and preference for the single male 
worker. It must be borne in mind that while the family group 


The Outlook 


Recent fluctuations in world commodity prices indicate 
that the high levels reached during 1950-51 may not be main- 
tained. The most important of ‘these market movements for 
Australia is the decline in wool prices. If export prices 
remain at their present levels, or trend lower, it is possible 
that the current high level of imports may cause an 
unfavourable trade balance to appear during the present finan- 
cial year. 

The trend in oversea trade statistics, accompanied by more 
stringent credit restriction as an anti-inflationary measure, 
and the under-subscription of the recent Commonwealth Loan 
at a higher rate of interest have combined to create an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty and doubt. 

Against these fears it must be remembered that, although 
Australia’s oversea funds represent less than the cost of a 
year’s imports at the current level of oversea purchases, this 
should not be regarded as the final test of the inherent strength 
of Australia’s position. 

The past few years have been a period of heavy pressure 
upon existing resources and constant shortages. Although 
some readjustments will probably be necessary to meet the 
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preserves a better social balance in the population, it also 
makes a greater drain upon resources, including schools, hos- 
pitals, and other services. 

In present circumstances, the interests of Australia lie 
in more production and less demand for consumption goods. 
Movement of single migrants into the bottleneck industries 
of the coming months should considerably improve output in 
many sectors of the economy and help to fill the pipelines 
with the quantity of raw materials necessary to an uninter- 
rupted flow of production. 


in Australia 


altered circumstances of the past few months, they should 
enable these pressures and shortages to be alleviated, and pro- 
vide a means of placing the economy on a better basis for a 
sustained period of sound progress. Much capital for invest- 
ment and a large number of immigrants have flowed into the 
country in recent years, and a great deal remains to be done 
to complete the work which will be essential if Australia is to 
maintain a satisfactory rate of development of those consider- 
able resources that have already been proved. 


There seems to be no valid reason to assume that the 
world demand for food and essential raw materials will mater- 
ially decline in a period of sustained defence expenditure, such 
as has: been planned by Western countries. Prices for some 
commodities may not in the foreseeable future return to the 
levels which they have reached during the past year or so, but 
the inherent strength of Australia’s own internal demand from 
a rapidly rising population, and the world importance of her 
major export items should ensure that the economy will be 
soundly based for further development, provided the necessary 
internal readjustments are carried out vigorously and intel- 
ligently. 


NEW ZEALAND TRADING POSITION 


In the past twelve months New Zealand has dismantled 
a considerable part of her framework of exchange controls. 
These changes have, on the whole, been timed to coincide 
with a period of high prices fer the country’s exports. The 
significance of this coincidence lies in the valuable additions 
which have been made to New Zeéaland’s oversea purchasing 
power, thus allowing a greater freedom of imports without 
much danger of serious depletion of accumulated oversea 
funds. 


The value of oversea merchandise trade in 1950 amounted 
to £NZ177/17/7 per head of the population. Oversea assets 
were reduced by repayments of debt domiciled in London to 
the extent of £Eng. 50 million between March, 1945, and 
March, 1948, and a further £Eng. 5 million by March, 1950. 


The increasing importance of wool among the export items 
is striking. The influence of wool would have been even more 
marked had not the waterfront dispute caysed a suspension 
of wool sales after 2ist February. The effect of the water- 
front dispute upon wool shipments is shown in the following 
figures. | 


NEW ZEALAND WOOL SHIPMENTS 
Estimated greasy wool equivalent 
(thousands of bales). 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
1950 163 95 4m 146 145 


1951 157 87 26 58 90. 


NEW ZEALAND OVERSEA TRADE AND PAYMENTS 


1939 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Exports £NZm. 58.0 81.5 101.3 129.4 147.8 147.4 183.8 
Imports £NZm. 49.4 55.1 71.6 128.7 128.2 119.7 157.9 


Balance of current oversea 


receipts and payments 
£NZm. na. +48.2 —6.6 —25.9 +1.3 —6.5 +14.5 
Net Oversea assets (De- 


cember) £ Eng.m. 13.2 


In spite of these difficulties, wool accounted for £NZ82.4 
million of a total of £NZ151.9 million oversea exchange 
receipts in the first six months of 1951, compared with 
£NZ50.8 million out of £NZ122.1 million in the first half of 
1950. 


High wool returns have influenced a rise in the sheep 
population from 32.5 million at 30th April, 1948, to 33.9 million 
in April, 1950, and a further rise is expected.. 


Growing numbers of breeding ewes and the particularly 
good lambing seasons of 1949 and 1950 enabled meat works 
to record a high level of slaughterings concurrently with ris- 
ing sheep numbers. Output of the meat freezing and pre- 
serving industry reached record levels with 437,000 tons of 


80.1 87.4 64.7 66.1 59.7 73.0 


meat handled in the year ended September, 1950, compared 


with 426,000 in 1948-49, and the previous record of 435,000- 
tons in 1947-48. 


While meat handled in 1949-50 was only about 1% above- 
1947-48, the value of principal meat products rose from 
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£NZ29.9 million to £N2Z32.7. million, an increase of over 
9%. However, the exceptionally high wool prices, favourable 
pastoral conditions, and industrial disturbances in the meat, 
freezing works combined to bring about a considerable reduc- 
tion in killings. 


Although the quantity of meat handled rose toward the 
middle of 1951, figures remained well below those for 1950, 
and were at their lowest levels for many years. Exports of 
lamb carcases in the six months to June, 1951, were only 
about 80% of the same period last year. Mutton shipments 
were down to 60%, and beef less than a third of the levels 
during the same months of the previous year. 


However, the unfavourable effect upon export volume 

is likely to be transitory and with an increase of approximately 
5% % in prices for all meat exports under the United King- 
dom contract in February, and a further increase for beef 
in May, maintenance of the contribution to oversea financial 
resources from neat shipments seems to be reasonably assured. 


The dairy industry also benefited by favourable seasonal 
conditions in the season ended June, 1951, and these, together 
with a moderate increase in the size of the dairy herd, resulted 
in a rise in whole milk production. 


At 1073.7 million gallons, whole milk production was 
62.4 million gallons more than in the previous year, and 14% 
above the prewar level. Butterfat processed by dairy fac- 
tories was 6.4% more than in 1949-50, and the output of butter 
at 181,700 tons increased by 8%, and that of cheese at 108,400 
tons, by 3%. Production of dried milk and other dairy by- 
products also rose markedly. 


The rise in butter production coincided with the de- 
rationing of local butter consumption in June, 1950, as a re- 


sult of which, in the succeeding twelve months, consumption 


rose by 6,000 tons, or 20%. The average New Zealander con- 
sumed 39.6lb. of butter in 1950-51, compared with 338.6lb. in 
the previous year, and 41.2lb. before the war. Cheese con- 
sumption, on the other hand, fell slightly from 5,100 tons 
in 1949-50, to 5,000 tons in the past year. 


Despite greater home consumption, it has been estimated 
that the volume of exports of dairy products reached record 
levels during the 1950-51 export season ended July, 1951, with 
butter exports 4% (700 tons) above the previous year, and 
cheese 3% higher. 


The U.K. Ministry of Food has agreed to an increase of 
74%% in butter and cheese export pricés for the 1951-52 season 
-— the maximum increase allowable under the bulk-purchase 


Hongkong Imports from Australia 


agreement. It has also been agreed that 15% of the export- 
able surplus of butter and cheese in the 1951-52 season may 
be reserved for sale in markets other than the U.K., compared 
with 10% in 1950-51 and 83% previously. The Canadian 
Government has offered to buy up to 5,000 short tons of 
butter for delivery during the Canadian winter period of low 
production. 


Exports of other items have been well maintained and, 
with the general strength of world markets for foodstuffs and 
given the maintenance of wool prices at about current levels, 
the continuance of a high level of oversea earnings can be 
expected. In the current season there will be the important 
effect of the carry over of wool from last season owing to the 
waterfront troubles and which has been estimated to amount 
to about 100 million lbs. 


The maintenance of a satisfactory level of oversea re- 
serves is, apart from government expenditure, largely depen- 
dent upon the effect of the freeing of import restrictions. 
Trade with hard currency countries is still severely restricted, 
but the effect of freedom of purchase elsewhere is being 
watched with the closest interest. 


Potential purchasing power for oversea goods is high, 
and although, generally speaking, current trading stocks are 
adequate, the opportunity to fill some of the gaps could im- 
pose a severe drain upon reserves of oversea funds. The 
provision of more oversea goods does, of course, absorb addi- 
tional purchasing power and to that extent ameliorates infla- 
tionary forces arising from consumers’ demand within New 
Zealand. The dependence of New Zealand upon imports, how- 
ever, precludes any immediate material relief from a generally 
rising price level while the cost of manufactured goods con- 
tinues to increase abroad. 


A widening area of decontrolled imports is already ap- 
parent, and.in spite of the strike, the total of payments for 
imports of merchandise, at £NZ84.1 million in 1951, exceeded 
the first half of 1950 by £NZ7.4 million. As mentioned earlier, 
however, the marked increase in wool prices brought export 
receipts to £NZ140.9 million in 1951 compared with £NZ112.2 
million in the 6 months ended June, 1950. 


Freedom to import presents the authorities with greater 
responsibilities in controlling purchasing power in accordance 
with movements in the size of oversea reserves, because it has 
not been the price of imported goods as determined by the 
exchange rate, so much as the implementation of licensing 
policy, which has kept down the volume of oversea payments 
in recent years. 


GOODS AT PRESENT AVAILABLE 
FROM AUSTRALIA 


Australia as a supplier has become 
more important in recent years. The 
difficulties to obtain goods from America, 
following upon the military intervention 
of communist China in Korea which 
caused UN export embargoes for ship- 
ments to China, have led to local mer- 
chants investigating other sources and 
they have found that a limited range 
of commodities were available for ex- 
port from Australia. Of course, the 
Australian authorities in charge of for- 
eign trade are as anxious as the Ameri- 
cans to prevent communist China from 
obtaining strategic goods, however, they 
will if bona fide applications are made 


permit shipments to Hongkong for use 


‘ments from Australia. 


either in this colony or for reexport to 
friendly countries. 


Australia figures prominently as sup- 
plier of raw wool and wool tops but she 
also supplies large quantities of frozen 
and tinned foodstuffs. It is particularly 
the European and the westernised 
oriental community in Hongkong which 
has greatly benefited from food ship- 
The role of im- 
portant supplier which Australia has now 
assumed will further increase in scope 
as local and Australian merchants are 
trying to intensify business relations. 


Following is a list of Australian com- | 


modities which are available for ship- 
ment to Hongkong. 


(other than primary products) 


Ducks, fowls, turkeys, etc. 

Bacon tinned. 

Ham and ham and veal, 
tinned. 

Sheeps tongues, tinned. 

Sausages, tinned. 

Meat & vegetables, tinned. 

Rabbit, tinned. 

Other .tinned meats, n.e.i. 


combined, 


condensed - full cream unsweet- 


Milk, condensed full cream Sweetened. 
Milk, powdered full cream. 
Milk, powdered skim. 


| 


ned, 


eet- 


ned. 
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Ice cream mix 

Eggs in shell 
Eggs in liquid form. 
Eggs dry. 


Honey. 

Oysters. 

Fish, smoked or dry. 
Gelatine, edible. 
Beche de mer. 


Flour (wheaten). 
Cornflour. 
Semoline. 


Asparagus, tinned. 
Baked beans, _,, 
Beets, 
Beans, 
Carrots, 
Cauliflower, 
Peas, 
etc., etc. 


Yarns, fingering or hand knitting, 
woollen. 
Blankets and blanketing. 
Worsted piece goods. 
etc. 


Paints and varnishes. 
Dry white lead. 
Other white pigments. 
Red lead. 


Asphalt, tar and pitch. 


Zinc plates and sheets. 

Heating and cooking appliances. 

Lamps and hardware. 

Files and rasps. 

Forks, rakes, hoes, etc. 

Hand tools. 

Locks and lock sets. 

Meters, mechanically and electrically 
operated. 


Office and Accounting machinery. 
Spraying machines and appliances. 
Agricultural machinery. 

Machine tools. 

Metal working machinery. 

Cranes, hoists and lifting machinery. 
Pumps. 


Plated ware. 

Aircraft . engines 
banned). 

Aircraft parts, 

Storage batteries for wireless receiv- 
ing sets. 

Storage batteries for motor vehicles. 

Storage batteries, other. 

Parts of wireless receivers. 

Telephone or telegraph equipment. 

Miscellaneous electrical appliances. 

Fans and air circulators. 

Altefnators. 

Generators. 

Motors. 

Current generating machines (small). 


(except where 


| Marine engines. 


Fuel injection equipment. 
Carburettors, etc. 


refrigeration sets and 
equipment. 


Diesel and petrol engines, etc. 


Cinematographs. 
Projecting equipment. 


‘Surgical instruments and appliances. 


Surgical materials and supplies. 
Scientific instruments, apparatus and 
materials. 


Patent and proprietary medicines. 
Aspirin. 

Bacteriological products and sera. 
Cream of tartar substitutes. 
Toilet preparations. 

Soaps. 

Carbolic acid. 

Ethers and chloroform. 
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Surgical cements and prepared ad- 


hesives. 
Insecticides and disinfectants. 


Brushware— nylon bristle. 
Toothbrushes, etc. 
Dressings and polishes. 


RRIF 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 
Commercial Bank, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Chima, 1914) 


Hongkong Branch: Marina House 


Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


FR 


| 
— 


| AF 


INDO-CHINA 


PARIS 


Scheduled Flights to: 
SAIGON 


TUESDAYS. FRIDAYS, 
SUNDAYS 


HANOI 


IDAYS 


HAIPHONG 


SUNDAYS 


PAIRS 


TUESDAYS & SUNDAYS 


BOOKING OFFICE: 
Queen's Building, Ground Fleor 

el. 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN EAST ASIAN COUNTRIES 
Foreign Investment Laws and Regulations of East Asian Countries 


The United Nations Department of 
Economic Affairs have compiled the 
Foreign Investment Laws and Regu- 
lations of the countries of Asia and 
the Far East which were prepared by 
the Secretariat of the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 


East. This compilation is of great im-. 


portance for private investors who 
consider exploring conditions in East 
Asian countries with the view of 
starting a commercial, financial or 
industrial enterprise, ‘The countries 
covered by the study are the follow- 
ing thirteen:— Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Indochina, Indonesia, Korea, Malaya 
and Singapore, Nepal, North Borneo, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand 

* and J apan, The information contained 
in the following reports is mostly 
based on official communications of 
the governments concerned, 


* * 


‘BURMA 


1. Government Policy 

Articles 218; 219 and 220 of the Con- 
stitution of the Union 6f Burma stipulate 
that the citizens of Burma shou.d have 
the major share in the ownership and 
control of all public utility services and 
in the enterprises engaged in the exploi- 
tation, development and utilization of 
natural resources. Relevant portions of 
these articles are quoted below: 


“Article 218. No certificate, licence or 
other form of authorization for the 
operation of any public utility service 
shall be granted by the Union or by a 
State except to: 


“(1) Organizations controlled by the 
Union or by a State or by local authori- 
ties, or 


“(2) Citizens of the Union, or 


“(3) Companies or other associations 
organized under the laws in force in the 
Union, not less than 60 per cent of whose 
capital is owned by the Union or by any 
State or by any local authority or by 
citizens of the Union......... * 


“Article 219. All timber and mineral 
lands, forests, water, fisheries, minerals, 
coal, petroleum and other mineral oils, 
all sources of potential energy and other 
natural resources shall be exploited and 
developed by the Union; provided that 
subject to such specific exceptions as 
may be authorized by an Act of Par- 
liament in the interest of the Union, the 
Union may grant the right of exploita- 
tion, development or utilization of the 
same to the citizens of the Union or to 
companies or associations at least 60 per 
cent of the capital of which is owned by 
such citizens. ........ 


One specific exception has been recent- 
ly made in the case of mining. The Union 
Mineral Resources (Grant of Right of 


Exploitation Enabling) Act of 1949 has 
empowered the Government to grant 
mineral concessions to foreigners under 
certain conditions. 


“Article 220. Subject to such specific 
exceptions as may be authorized by an 
Act of Parliament in the interest of the 
Union, the Union shall not grant any 
agricultural land for the exploitation, 
development or utilization to any per- 
sons other than the citizens of the 
Union.” 


The maximum foreign capital permit- 
ted in enterprises falling under articles 
218 and 219 is 40 per cent. 


The Prime Minister made the follow- 
ing observations with regard to govern- 
ment policy in respect of foreign in- 
vestment in a speech delivered by him 
in Parliament on 14 June 1949: 


“In regard to programmes of large 
scale development embracing many 
fields and covering the entire country, 
the only suitable course is to obtain the 
capital on loan and carry out the pro- 
grammeé ourselves, with of course safe- 
guards to ensure that the loans will not 
be frittered away. Arrangements on 
any other basis will merely aggravate 
the troubles inside the country and play 
into the hands of the enemies of demo- 
cracy. Such arrangements may confer 
temporary benefits, but are bound to 
operate ultimately against the interest 
of the foreign investors themselves. 


“In regard, however, to individual 
projects and enterprises that are not 
capable of establishing a stranglehold 
on the economic life of the country, we 
should be prepared to accept foreign 
capital as investment in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution 
and of other existing laws with such 
safeguards as may be hecessary in order 
to ensure on the one hand that their 
activities will not endanger the existence 
of the nation, and, on the other, that 
the investors have reasonable freedom 
of action and can run their enterprises 
on sound business lines.” 


Government policy with regard to the 
investment of foreign capital in such 
fields of economic activity as are open 
to foreigners is embodied in a resolu- 
tion of the Economic Council, which, ac- 
cording to the Prime Minister’s an- 
nouncement in Parliament on 28 Sep- 
tember 1949, has been adopted by the 
Government. The relevant portions of 
the resolution are reproduced below: 


“The terms and conditions on which 
foreign capital may be accepted for the 
rehabilitation or development of indus- 
tries in Burma should be. as follows: 


“(i) The foreign enterprise con- 
cerned should be self-sufficient as re- 
gards foreign exchange required for 
capital expenditure, and should be per- 


mitted to take out money from 
country for the purchase of capital 
equipment and renewal. The enterprise 
should also be allowed to remit dividends 
out of the country. 


“(ii) It shall not be allowed to im- 
port unskilled labour from abroad unless 
it is not available in the country. 


“(iii) Government should undertake 
not to nationalise the concern within a 
period which will be determined by 
discussion in each case. Government 
should also be prepared to discuss’ alter- 
native methods of granting the enter- 
prise security for a period sufficient to 
enable it to earn a reasonable return on 
the capital. 


the 


“(iv) Protection against foreign 
competition may be given in suitable 
cases. 


“(v) Each enterprise must take ade- 
quate measures for training sufficient 
Burmans in both the administrative and 
technical fields. 


“(vi) Government should state. that 
it will welcome proposals for the asso- 
ciation of foreign enterprise in partner- 
ship either with itself or with indigen- 
ous capital in respect of specific indus- 
tries, or other mutually beneficial pro- 
posals. Government should also be pre- 
pared to give associated interests special 
facilities in marketing the produce.” 


The proposed compulsory employ- 
ment of the citizens of the Union in 
various grades. of services, including 


the administrative and ser- 
vices, is as follows: 


(i) Superior and technical appoint- 
ments: 25 per cent. 

(ii) Clerical and labour: 75 per 
cent. 

Burma has not entered into any 


treaty with any country in respect of 
foreign investments. It has, however, 
undertaken to consult the United King- 
dom Government and to pay equitable 
compensation in the event of the na- 
tionalization of British interests in 
Burma. 


2. Nationalization of Industries 


Article 23 of the Constitution  pro- 
vides that “private. property may be 
limited or expropriated if the public 
interest so requires but only in accor- 
dance with the law which shall prescribe 
in which cases and to what extent the 
owner shall be compensated.” Further, 
“Individual branches of the national 
economy or single enterprises may be 
nationalized or acquired by the State by 
law if the public interest so required.” 


Article 44 of the Constitution provides 
that “the State shall direct its policy 
towards the operation of all public 


utility undertakings” and “the exploita- 


tion of all natural resources in the 
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Union by itself or local bodies or by 
peoples’ co-operative organizations.” 


The resolution of the Economic Coun- 
cil referred. to above, which thas been 
adopted by the Government, made’ the 
following recommendations as regards 
the nationalization of industries: 


“(a) The following industries should 
be reserved for development as State 
enterprise and/or monopolies: 


“(i) Production of Atomic Energy. 


“(ii) Manufacture of Arms and Am- 
munition, including all industries solely 
connected with military defence. 


“(b) The following industries should 


ordinarily be developed as State enter- 
prise and/or monopolies, but until such 
time as the State can undertake suffi- 
eient production private enterprise shall 
be permitted to develop them either on 
their own or in partnership with the 
State, on terms and conditions to be 
settled with each enterprise: 


“(j) Railways transport, 
manufacture of locomotives. 


“(ii) Operation of inland water 


including 


transport on such routes as are notified - 


as main water routes, except for coun- 


try craft and such other craft as may be _ 


specifically exempted. 


“(iili) Generation, transmission and 
distribution of electricity whether by 
hydro or thermal power, with the ex- 
ception of generation for private, indus- 
trial or religious consumption. 


“(iv) Commercial radio 
sion. 


“(v) Manufacture of sulphuric acid. 
“(vi). Manufacture of iron and steel. 
“(vii) Mining of coal. _ 


“(viili) Manufacture of paper 
pulp. 

“(ix) Manufacture of sugar in fac- 
tories with an output of above 30 tons 
per day. 


“(x) Extraction and milling of teak, 
except the milling of teak in mills with 
a capacity not exceeding 30 round tons 
per day. 


“(c) Industries not included in the 
above lists should be open for develop- 
ment by private enterprise.” 


_ The Irrawaddy river transport system, 
Burma’s main water artery, and ap- 
proximately one-third of the country’s 
teak forests were nationalized in June 
1948. The Rangoon Telephone Com- 
pany has alse been nationalized. Teak 
extraction and shipment to mills has 
been completely a government enterprise 
since April 1949. 


Article 23 of the Constitution pro- 
vides for the payment of compensation 
in the event of the expropriation of 
private property in the public interest. 
The question of payment of compensa- 
tion to the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company 
Limited was referred under the Inland 
Water Transport Nationalization Act to 
a special commission set up for this 
purpose. 


transmis- 


and 


The task of the commission was to 
determine: 


(a) The particulars of the assets to 


be permanently taken 


over from the 


Company; and. 


(b) 


The amount of equitable com- 


pensation payable to the Company and 
the method of payment. 

With .regard to (b) above, the cam- 
mission fixed the equitable compensa- 
tion: for the assets taken over on the 
basis of the depreciated first cost, de- 
ducting therefrom war damage as a 


—— 
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FAST AIR SERVICES TO 


AUSTRALIA 


NEW ZEALAND AND PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Australia is famous for 
sports of every kind 
-—in a perfect climate. 


service. 


All the attractions 


of Australia and the South Seas 
are within easy reach when you 


fly by modern Qantas Skymaster 


You can fly to Sydney 


in less than 2 days—and there 


are same-day connections by 


fast Qantas services to 


New Guinea, Fiji and other 


Pacific Islands and to 


New Zealand.(by TEAL). 


‘ 
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QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS 


AGENTS: JARDINE, MATHESON & CO. LTD. 
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result of the last war, plus any charges 
incurred by the Company on the repairs 
or rehabilitation of these assets; and 
directed that the compensation be paid 
in the form of rupees freely convertibie 
into sterling. The commission’s award 
was accepted by both parties and the 
compensation of £309,173 (Rs.4,122,309) 
due to the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company 
Limited has been fully paid by the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Burma. 


3. Economic and Other Controls 


(a) Insurance:—Under the Life In- 
surance Companies Act, all life insur- 
ance companies, whether local or foreign, 
are required. to deposit securities of the 
Governments of India or Burma of a 
value equal to one-third of the income 
derived from life insurance business as 
shown in the revenue account for each 
year. These deposits can be stopped 
when the total amount deposited equals 
Rs.200,000. However, life insurance 
companies which carry on life insurance 
business in the United Kingdom in ac~ 
cordance with law, and which before 
they commence to carry on life insurance 
business in Burma, apply for declara- 
tions that they'so carry on such busi- 
ness in the United Kingdom, are 
exempted from depositing securities if 
the President. of the Union of Burma 
makes a declaration to that effect. 


(b) Lands:—Under article 220 of the 
Constitution the grant to foreigners of 
agricultural land for exploitation, de- 
velopment or utilization is not allowed. 
The transfer of Immovable. Property 
(Restriction) Act 1947 and the Trans- 
fer of Immovable Property (Restriction) 
(Amendment) Act 1949 do not permit 
the transfer of any immovable property 
or its lease for more than one year to 
a foreigner by way of sale, mortgage 
or otherwise. 


Article 30 (38) of the Constitution 
stipulates that there can be no large land 
holdings on any basis whatsoever. ‘The 
maximum size of private land holdings 
shall, as soon as circumstances permit, 
be determined by law. 


Legislation for the nationalization of 
land, namely the Land Nationalization 
Act, 1948 (Act No. LX of 1948) was 
enacted on 4 November 1948. This Act 
was brought into force in Kyaukse and 
Tharrawaddy Districts, Amarapura 
Township of the Mandalay District, 
Henzada Township of the Henzada Dis- 
trict and the Zeyawaddy Grants of the 
Toungoo District with efiect from 4 
January 1949 and the Taikkyi Township 
of the Insein District with effect from 
10 January 1949. On 3 April 1950 the 
Act was brought into force in the 
Syriam Township of the Hanthawaddy 
District. 


(c) Mining:—The Union Mineral 
Resources (Grant of Right of Exploita- 
tion Enabling) Act 1949 (Act No. 47 
of 1949) empowers the Government to 
grant the right to exploit or develop 
mineral resources of any kind to any 
person, company or association other 
than the citizens of the Union of Burma, 


-country. 


or to companies or associations of which 
at least 60 per cent of the capital is 
owned by such citizens, provided. that 
the Government is satisfied that Bur- 
mese enterprise is unable to exploit or 
develop such resources, that failure to 
make the grant is detrimental to the 
interests of Burma, and that the grant 
is in accordance with the plasned eco- 
nomic policy of the Government. 


Remittance of dividends, etc.:— 
All foreign exchange transactions are 
subject to control. Under the present 
practice of the Government, profits, 
dividends and other income from invest- 
ments in Burma can be remitted abroad 
freely, provided all taxes have been naid 
and evidence is produced about ‘the 
source of the funds to be remitted. 


The Government’s future policy, as 


-embodied in the resolution of the Eco- 


nomic Council referred to before, stipu- 
lates that foreign enterprises should be 
allowed to remit dividends out of the 


(e) Immigration of foreigners. -Lhe 
present policy of the Government ap- 
pears to be to permit entry of foreigners 
into Burma for three years in the first 
instance and on the distinct understand- 
ing that some arrangements be made 
to facilitate training of suitable citizens 
of the Union to replace them on the 
expiry of this period. The stipulation 
is waived, however, in the case of 
directors, managers and other heads of 
a business firm holding key posts in the 
firm. 


4. Taxation 


The rates of taxation in force during 
1949-50 are given below: 


(a) Income tax:—(i) Individuals 
and Hindu undivided families and un- 
registered firms are taxed at the fol- 
lowing rates: 


Total income 
(in rupees) 
On the first 1,500 
On the next 3,500 
On the next 5,000 
On the next 6,000 
On the balance 


*A rupee is equal to 16 annas; an anna is 
equal to 12°: pies. 


Rate per rupes 


15 pies* 

Z annmas and 1 pie 
3 apnas and 6 pies 
5 annas 


Income tax is not payable by an as- 
sessee in respect of an amount equal to 
one-tenth of the earned income included 
in his total income but not exceeding 
Rs.2,000 in any case. 


_No income tax is payable on a total 
income which before deduction of 
allowance for earned income, if any, 
does not exceed Rs.3,000. 


Exemptions from income tax on in- 
rome not exceeding one-sixth of the 
totat income are allowed im of 
payment of insurance premiums, con- 
tributions to provident funds, etc. 


Non-residents are liable to income tax 
on income accruing to such persons, 
whether directly or indirectly, through 
or from any business connexion in the 
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any property in the Union of Burma, 
or through or from any asset or source 
of income in the Union of Burma, or 
through or from any money lent out on 
interest and brought into the Union of 
Burma in cash or kind. 


(ii) Companies and registered firms 
are taxed on the whole of their total 
income at the rate of 5 annas in the 
rupee. 

Super-tax:—(i) Individual and 
Hindu undivided families and unregis- 
tered firms are subject to super-tax at 
the following rates: 


Total income 
(in rupees) 


Rate per rupee 


On the first 25,000 ......... 

On the next 20,000 ......... 3 annas 

On the next 25,000 ......... 5 annas 

On the next 25,000 ......... 6 annas 2 
On the next 30,000 ......... 6 annas and 6 pies 
On the next 75,000 ......... 8 annas 

On the next 100,000 ........ 9 annas 


On the balance 10 annas and 6. pies 


(ii) Co-operative societies registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act are 
liable to super-tax at the following 
rates: 


Total income 


On the first Rs.25,000 
On the balance 


(iii) Companies are liable to super- 
tax on the whole of their total income 
at the rate of 3 annas in the rupee. 


(c) Business profits tax:—A business 
profits tax is imposed at the rate of 
16.2/3 per cent of the taxable profits, 
in the Business Profits Tax 

ct. 


(d) Double’ taxation  relief:—The 
Union of Burma has so far made ar- 
rangements with the United Kingdom 
only for avoidance of double taxation. 


(e) Discrimination against foreign- 
ers:—There is no discrimination against 
foreigners in the matter of taxation. 


CEYLON 


1. Government Policy 


Tihe Government of Ceylon would like 
to encourage the investment of foreign 
capital in a manner most advantageous 
to the country. Its policy was laid 
down by the Finance Minister in his 
1949-50 budget speech in the following 
terms: 


“As regards existing foreign interests 
we do not intend to place any restric- 
tions or impose any conditions which 
are not applicable to similar Ceylonese 
enterprises. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the major interests in owner- 
ship and effective control of an under- 
taking should be in Ceylonese hands. 
In the matter of employment and per- 
sonnel it is our purpose to ensure that 
the majority. are Ceylonese, . though 
there will be no objection to the em- 
ployment of Non-Ceylonese in posts 
requiring technical skill and experience, 
when Ceylonese with the requisite 
qualifications are not available. The 


Union of Burma, or through or from training and employment of Ceylonese 
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in such posts should be undertaken in 
the quickest possible manner. 


“It may be said, therefore, in conclu- 
sion that the Government has framed 
its policy not only to enable further 
foreign capital to be invested in Ceylon, 
on terms and conditions that are mutual- 
ly advantageous, in particular fields of 
investment in which the aid of foreign 
capital is desirable, and under condi- 
tions which will safeguard the mutual 
interests of this country and of the 
foreign investors, but also, with regard 
to foreign interests already existing in 
Ceylon, to apply the same principles.” 


In the course of the same speech he 
said that foreign capital “may be re- 
quired to finance agricultural and in- 
dustrial investments. The Government 
will have to work out very carefully 
the details of the necessity of foreign 
capital for agricultural investment. For 
example, it may be expedient to enlist 
this capital in sugar cane cultivation, 
where the cultivation is linked up with 
an industrial process such as the manu- 
facture of sugar. The investment of 
ioreign capital would be particularly 
welcome in industrial investment, be- 
cause industrial development cannot take 
place without scientific, technical and in- 
dustrial knowledge and capital equip- 
ment can most rapidly be obtained when 
it goes hand in hand with the supply of 
foreign capital.”’ 


2. Nationalization of Industries 


No definite policy has been laid down. 
The Government, however, takes a direct 
part in the industrialization of the coun- 
try and runs a number of industrial 
undertakings, but it does not follow that 
private enterprise is precluded srom com- 
peting in these fields. In any undevelop- 
ed country like Ceylon the State must 
play an im~ortant part, in fact the most 
important part, in industrial development. 
The Government has decided that cer- 
tain basic industries such as power and 
heavy industries, for example, steel and 
cement, and industries which provide the 
necessities of life, should be State owned. 
With regard to non-basic industries, the 
Government intends to undertake indus- 
trial research, publish reports of that re- 
search, establish pilot factories and pro- 
vide whatever help is necessary for pri- 
vate capital to increase the national 
wealth. 


No definite policy has been formulated 
about the payment of compensation in 
the event of an undertaking being com- 
pulsorily acquired by the Government. 
As a general rule compensation is usually 
determined on the basis of mutual agree- 


ment. Failing this the matter may be 
decided arbitration or by a court of 
law. The Colombo Municipal Council 


recently took over the running of tram- 
ways in the city of Colombo which had 
been formerly owned mainly by foreign- 
ers. Compensation was paid by refer- 
ence to a valuer mutually selected. Under 
the Land Acquisition Ordinance the Gov- 
ernment has been empowered to acquire 
property on payment of compensation. 


3. Economic and Other Controls 


4a) ‘Transport services:—The 
ways are a government monopoly. 


There is at present only one national 
airline and this is owned by the Govern- 
ment. Foreign lines operate through 
Ceylon and also to and from Ceylon on 
the basis of bilateral agreements. 


Road transport is left to private enter- 
prise but is controlled by the Govern- 
ment under the Motor Car Ordinance No. 
45 of°1938 and Omnibus Service Licensing 
Ordinance No. 47 of 1942. Licences for 
operating road passenger services are 
issued only to Ceylonese nationals or to 
companies of which at least 85 per cent 
of the capital is held by such nationals. 
There is no _ discrimination against 
foreigners in the issue of licences to 
operate goods vehicles. 


(b) Lands:—The Land Ordinance does 
not allow the outright alienation of 
Crown lands to foreigners. There is, 


rail- 


however, no restriction on the purchase 
by foreigners of private land by private 
treaty. 


(c). Registration: — Every foreign 
company establishing a place of busi- 
ness in Ceylon is required, under sec- 
tion 318 of the Companies Ordinance No. 
51 of 1938, to register with the Govern- 
ment certain varticulars as specified in 
the Ordinance. 


Changes in the particulars registered 
under section 318 should be notified to 
the Registrar of Companies from time 
to time and certified copies of annual 
balance sheets’ should be filed with the 
Registrar. 


Before issuing shares or debentures 
within the Island the provisions of sec- 
tions 327 and 328 should be complied 
with. 

Every firm having a place of business 
in Ceylon, and carrying on business 
under a business name which is not the 
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true full names of all individual part- 
ners and the corporate names of all 
partners who are corporations without 
any addition, is required, under the 
Business Names Ordinance No. 8 of 
1938, to register with the Government 
certain particulars such as its business 
name, the nature and the principal place 
of its business, the names, nationalities 
and addresses of its partners and, in 
the case of a corporation, its corporate 
name, principal office and the names and 
nationalities of its directors. 


‘In the case of foreigners who are not 
British nationals carrying on business 
under a business name, the business 
name should disclose the nationality of 
the proprietors. 


(d) Payment of dividends:—There are 
no statutory ceilings or restrictions on 
the payment of dividends. 


(e) Remittances of profits, dividends, 
etc.:— All profits due to non-resident 
persons (including companies and in- 
dividuals) are freely remittable as 
follows: 


(i) Company domiciled 
dividends declared. 


(ii) Branch or agency operating in 
Ceylon but parent company domiciled 
outside Ceylon: profits earned by the 
Ceylon branch or agency representing 
the share of the dividends declared by 
the parent company. 


(iii) Individual business: profits de- 
clared, less local tax liabilities. 


Persons who are deemed by the Cey- 
lon Control to be temporarily resident 
in Ceylon, even though they be non- 
nationals, may not transfer out of Cey- 
lon the profits, interests and dividends 
earned in Ceylon while they are resident 
in Ceylon. 


Interest due to non-resident persons 
(including companies and individuals) 
on borrowings, debentures, preference 
shares, overdrafts, etc., are freely re- 
mittable, after local taxation payable 
on a interest received has been met 
in full. 


The proceeds of sale or liquidation 
of assets owned by persons resident in 
the sterling area but not resident in 
Ceylon are freely remittable to their 
country of origin in the sterling area. 
Capital directly invested in Ceylon 
after 1 January 1950 by  non-sterling 
area residents in projects approved by 
the Ceylon Government may be repatri- 
ated to their country of original invest- 
ment and from the proceeds of that 
investment. The proceeds of sale or 
liquidation of assets owned by  non- 
sterling area residents will be blocked 
if the investment was made prior to 1 
January 1950, but they may be invested 
either in Ceylon Government securities 
not redeemable earlier than ten years, 
in which case they may be revatriated 
on maturity, or in other Ceylon securi- 
ties, e.g. shares of local companies. 


The disposal of any accumulated ex- 
cess over and above the amount of the 


in Ceylon: 


original investment, if made after 1 
January 1950, which may be repatriated 
in terms of the preceding paragrdph 
as well as of the proceeds of sale or 
liquidation of investments made by non- 
sterling area residents after 1 January 
1950, which are not investments in pro- 
jects approved by the Ceylon Govern- 
ment, will be subject to the same con- 
ditions as those applicable to invest- 
ments made prior to 1 January 1950, 


which are set out in the preceding para- ; 


graph. 


(f) Sales of securities to foreigners: 
Foreigners are permitted to purchase 
Ceylonese securities provided the funds 
used for the purchase are remitted to 
Ceylon in a currency or by a method 
appropriate to the country of residence 
of the investor or provided the funds 
have been derived in Ceylon and are 
remittable to the country of residence of 
the investor. 


Immigration of foreigners:— 
Certain regulations prescribed under 
article 48 of the Immigration Act No. 2 
of 1948 restrict the entry of aliens ex- 
cept for purposes beneficial to the 
country. 


4. Taxation 
The rates of taxation in force during 
1949-50 are given below: 


(a) Income tax:— The income tax is 
imposed at the following rates: 


(i) Resident individuals 


Total income Per cent 
(in rupees) 
18. 
64 


The taxable income of a resident in- 
dividual is computed after atowing for 
the deductions: 


Rupees 
Children and dependants (maximum) 3,000 
Earned income allowance (maximum) 4,000 
(ii) Non-resident individuals. 
Total income Per cent 
(in rupees) 
21 


On the next 50,000 
On the remainder 


No deductions are allowed to non- 
resident individuals. 


Persons resident in Ceylon are liable | 


income 
but persons who are not residents in | 


to income tax on their world 


Ceylon are liable to income tax only on 
their income derived from Ceylon. 


(b) Profits tax:— Business and in- 
dustrial profits are subject to a tax at 
the rate of 20 per cent on the surplus 
over Rs. 50,000 or 6 per cent of the 
capital, whichever is greater. This tax 
is an allowable deduction for computing 
income for purposes of income tax. 
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(c) Company tax:— A company in- 
corporated or controlled in Ceylon is 
liable to tax at 25 per cent on its entire 
profits. A company incorporated out- 
side Ceylon is liable to tax at 31 per 
cent on the profits derived in Ceylon. 
The difference of 6 per cent is in lieu 
of estate duty because the shares of for- 
eign companies are exempt from estate 
duty if they are owned by a person not 
domiciled in Ceylon. 


(d) Excess profits duty:— Excess 
profits duty terminated with the assess- 
ment of profits fon that duty up to $31 
December 1946 or an earlier date where 


concern had made up’ its accounts 


regularly for an earlier date than 31 
December 1946. In its place the new 
profits tax as in sub-paragraph (b) has 
come into force. 


(e) Concessions to industry:—~ An 
initial reduction of 15 per cent of cost 
is allowed on machinery purchased on 
or atter 1 April 1948. ‘This is in addi- 
tion to the usual depreciation allowance 
of 74% per cent. 


A deduction of 33% per cent is al- 
lowed on buildings for housing labourers, 
conductors, etc., and 10 per cent on 
other buildings. 


(f) Double taxation relief:— There 


are arrangements tor relief from double 


taxation between Ceylon and other Com- 
monwealtih countries in respect of income 
tax. ‘here is no provision tor double 
taxation relief in respect of profits tax. 


A more comprehensive arrangement 
for relief from double taxation of the 
Same income in Ceylon and in the United 
Kingdom has been entered into with 
effect from the year of assessment 1950- 
dl. Under this agreement it should be 
possible tor a United Kingdom company 
to obtain bv way of set-otf against the 
United Kingdom tax the whole of the 
Ceylon tax. The relief under this 
agreement applies not only to income 


| tax but also to profits tax. 


(g) Proposals for 1950-51:— The 


following proposals have been made Lor 
the year of assessment 1950-51: 


(i) Raising of the exemption limit 
from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 4,800, i.e. liability 


to taxation in the case: of an individual 


will start only at Rs. 4,800. 


(ii) Increase in the unit rate of 8% 
per cent (which is operative rigat 
through the scale of taxation in the case 
of individuals) by % per cent to 9 per 
cent. 


(iii) Increase in the company rate 
from 25 per cent to 28 per cent in the 
case of resident companies, and 31 per 
cent to 34 per cent in the case of non- 


resident companies. 


5. Estimate of Foreign Investments 


According to a government estimate, 
foreign capital invested by the end of 
1947 in 833 local companies and 153 
foreign companies amounted to Rs. 145 
million and Rs. 266 million respectively 


To be continued in issues No. 5, 6 and 7. 
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For December 1951 
Arrivals Ocean Steamers Departures 
Passen- Passen- 
Flag No, Tonnage Cargo gers No. Tonnage Cargo gers 
111 273,826 100,475 1,629 121 323,353 61,503 1,987 
American ....:.... 18 90,471 12,939 154 18 90,471 3,427 ‘391 
dec 18 23,442 22,406 13 16 15,762 13,710 
14 41,186 9,559 9 12 39,328 4.525 15 
14 68,692 27,247 840 8 44066 10,283 1,008 
RE Ae ee 5 25,058 4,746 12 4 23,405 6,950 147 
l 4,380 — 1 4.380 — — 
1 4,243 — — 2 9,255 1,400 153 
Japanese ......... 1 528 1,299 | 528 — 
Norwegian __.......... 29 83,615 44,915 170 27 76,179 13,618 272 
Panamanian ...... 9 11,353 12,594 -- 7 9,764 12,850 — 
Philippine 9 16,122 11,056 2 11 14,221 13,505 3 
Portuguese ....... 3 333 159 — 2 222 195 _- 
De)’. cess 6 21455 14,870 7 7 23,407 640 6 
Total Foreign’ 28 390,878 161,790 1 207 116 350,988 81,103 1,995 
239 664,704 262,265 2,836 237 674,341 142,606 3,982 
Arrivals River Steamers Departures 
i Passen- Passen- 
Flag No. Tonnage Cargo gers No. Tonnage Cargo gers 

120 123,198 2,706 25,131 122 124,621 3,464 26,378 
25 2,561 188 — 25 2,561 593 
Total Foreign .... 25 2,561 188 — 25 2,561 593 — 
145 125,759 2,894 25,131 147 127,182 4,057 26,378 


HONGKONG SHIPPING 
For December 1951 
Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Siinteeeiod Tons and under 


JUNKS 


Vessels Reg. Tonnage 


Dead Weight 


Tonnage of Cargo 


Passenger 


1961 Inward Outward Inward Outward Inward Outward Inward Outward 
December 889 920 112,100 114,448 38,273 7,948 y 7 
November 1,099 1,110 136,516 137,636 49,739 7,643 7 — 

— 210 — 190 — 24,416 —- 23,188 — 11,466 + 405 + 2 + 7 
LAUNCHES , 
December 222 230 4,434 4,578 378 894 _— alias 
November 276 273 5,904 5,730 523 250 — — 
— 54 — 43 — 470 —J],152 — 145 + 144 — — 
Total Vessels entered & cleared Nov. .......... 2,758 285,786 N.R. Tons 
— 497 — 60,226 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded Nov. .......... ,055 D.W. Tons 
— 11,062 
January-December 1951: © In Out 
Tonnage of Cargo: Junks 540,543 144,301 
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Hongkong Statistical Reports 


For November 1951 


Statistical reports issued by the HK 
Government for the month of November 
are summarised below, (For October 
figures refer Review of Dec. 20, 1951, 
Vol. XI, No. 25, page 815), 


Vital Statistics — Births recorded du- 
ring the month of November totalled 7210 
(Chinese 7140, non-Chinese 70). For the 
period Jan.- Nov, the tota’ was 62,721 


(Ch. 61,661; non-Ch, 610), 

Deaths registered amounted to 1675 (Ch, 
1664; non-Ch. 11), For Jan,-Nov, the total 
was 18,915 (Ch, 18,747; non-Ch, 168). 

Slaughterhouse — Animals slaughtered 
totalled 53,619 swine (51,952). For the 
11 months the total was 559,404 (swine 
546,199), 

Vegetables & Fish — Vegetables mar- 


Local Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and under 


_ JUNKS 
Vessels Reg. Tonnage Tonnage of Cargo Passenger 
1951 Inward Outward Inward Cutward Inward Outward Inward Outward 
December 1,509 1,572 64,559 ' 64,808 11,292 7,579 20 29 
November 1,606 1,619 59,813 61,067 9,945) 7,158 42 17 
—97 — 47 + 4,746 483,741 1,847 421 22 + 3 
LAUNCHES 
December 340 342 6,572 6,616 212 676 22,604 22,346 
November 350 352 6,960 6,972 143 1,856 26,190 25,473 
— 388 — 356 — 69 -—1,180 — 3,586 — 3,027 
Total Vessels entered & cleared Nov. .......... 8,927 134,812 N.R. Tons 
— 164 + 7,743 
Total Cargo dishcarged & loaded ee epe D.W. Tons 
+ 657 
HONGKONG COMMERCIAL CARGO 
For January-December, 1951 
7 Ocean Vessels River Vessels 
1951 Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded 
Tonnage 
208,717 107,239 2,634 3,728 
wie 3 ,086,795 ] ,674,159 40,230 87,850 


January-December 1951 


Total ocean cargo discharged and loaded: 4,760,954 tons; total river cargo: 


249,209 tons; grand total: 5,011,163 tons, 


Monthly average for 1947, 1948, 1949 and 1950 (in tons):— 


out 
cargo in 
out 


River 


1947 1948 1949 1950 

187,552 193,416 272,418 320,070 

71,047 87,849 128,034 185,732 
7,488 9 042 8,291 7,893 
7,369 7,456 10,404 8,943 


Highest and lowest ocean cargo figures for 1948, 1949 and 1950 (in tons): 


1948 


241,574 in Mar, 
122.684 in Dec. 
138,922 in Nov. 
57,988 ip Oct. 


Highest discharged 

loaded. ..4.. 
Lowest discharged 

loaded 


1949 


377,034 in Dec. 
158,697 in Sept, 
179,805 in Feb, 
76,461 in Feb, 


1950 


443.678 in Jan. 
228.730 in Dec. 
252,428 in Aug. 
123,112 in Feb. 


keted at the Govt. wholesale vegetable 
market, Kow'oon, amounted to 3,746.15 
tons, (Jan.-Nov. 35,647.93 tons). 

Fish marketed totalled 2879.2 tons. 
(Jan,-Nov, 27,678 tons). 

Cement — Cement produced in Nov. 
totalled 8009 metric tons. (Jan,-Nov. 
65,177 m.t.) 

Genera: Post Office — Post Office re- 
venue for the month amounted to $1,304,- 
758.4 (Jan,-Nov: $13,876,027.03): Sales 
of stamps totalled $1,058,936 (Jan.-Nov. 
$11,206,692), and receipt stamps sold 
amounted to $193,509 ($1,983,840). 

Building—New buiding work in Nov, 
comprised 82 buildings costing $4,881,887 
and site work $209,658. 


H.K. Construction in Nov. 
No. 


1951 
Site 


Building Work 
City of Victoria: 


Houses & ces 00% 8 256,100 3,000 
Other (incl. mixed accom.) 4 525,677 10,000 
Island outside Victoria: 
Houses 11 1,155,026 123,000 
Kowloon & New Kowloon + 
Factories & Godowns .... 6 721,031 40,000 
Offices & Shops ........ ll 288,500 — 
Houses & Fiats ........ 30 1,188,726 23,466 
~ 7 337 ,827 — 
54 2,536,084 63,466 


Vehicular Traffic—Vehicles & drivers 
Aicensed as at Nov. 30 were as follows: 


Vehicles: 
Public Commercial Lorries .......... 1,401 
Private Commercial Lorries  ........ 1,021 
Government Cars & Lorries ........ 725 
Rickshaws (Private) 85 
Drivers: 
Motor Drivers Licences* .......... 32,902 
Learners’ Licences* 95,367 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers ........ ,973 
Hand Truck DriverS = 14 


* Cumulative totals since re-occupation of H.K. 


KOWLCON-CANTON RAILWAY 
(British Section) 
Goods & Passenger Statistics 


19561 
Nov. Jan.-Nov. 
No. No. 
Passengers: Local: 
Upward ....... 147,441 1,756,997 
Downward .... 134,419 1,676,470 
Military Tickets 12,956 125,685 
Passengers: Foreign: 
Downward .... 
Goods: Local Kgs. Kgs. 
Upward ...... 5,990,560 150,398,140 
Downward 13,424,380 107,132,040 
Goods: Foreign: 
Upward — —~ 
Downward .... 
Revenue: Passengers: 
H.K.$ H.K.$ 
Foreign ..... — — 
Revenue: Goods: 
119,789.20 1,607,489.75 
Foreign .....- 
Miscellaneous Receipts 59,510.78 950,918.20 


*Includes $13,945.75 (Military Tickets). 
tIncludes $138,705.50 (Military Tickets). 
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FAR EASTERN COMMERCIAL & 
FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Taiwan Pharmaceutical Import Controls 


The Bank of Taiwan has announced the 
following regulations governing applica- 
tions for foreign exchange allocations on 
imports of Pharmaceuticals, effective as 
from Jan, .7, 1952. 


(1) These Regulations are formulated to faci- 
litate the issuance of licences to general phar- 
maceutical agents appointed by foreign countries. 
and to reduce the expenses incurred in the. per- 
formance of import procedure. 

(2) All qualified agents of foreign factories 
and firms, or qualified importers having close 
connections: with foreign .facteries & firms (here- 
inafter referred to as merchants of the first 
part), may perform the formalities for applying 
for import foreign exchange and the settlement 
thereof on behalf of ordinary pharmaceutical im- 
porters (hereinafter referred to as merchants of 
the second part). 

(3) In cases where merchants of the first 
part are applying for import foreign exchange 
on behalf of merchants of the second part, 
applications for import foreign exchange should 
be submitted in the names of merchants of the 
first part, together with the powers of attorney 
executed by the merchants of the second part, 
to the Foreign Dept. of this Bank according to 
standard procedure. 

(4) The articles for which merchants of the 
first part may apply on behalf of merchants: o: 
the second part shall be confined to these which 
the latter are permitted to deal in by the Bureau 
a Reconstruction of the Taiwan Provincial 

vt. 

(6) Upon the foreign exchange being ap- 
proved, all procedures pertaining to import for- 
eign exchange clearance shall be performed by 
merchants of the first part according to regula- 
tions, and no direct connection whatsoever shall 
come into being between merchants of the second 
part and the Foreign Dept. of this Bank. 

(6) The relationship pertaining to commis- 
sioning between merchants of the first part and 
merchants of the second part shall be entered 
into and dealt with by the parties concerned 
themselves. 


Taiwan’s Foreign Trade for 1951 


The foreign trade of Taiwan for 1951 
showed a total of US$177 million, the 
highest since 1945, Imports amounted to 
$84 million and exports to $93 million, 
showing a favourable balance of $9 mil- 
lion. 


Taiwan’s Foreign Exchange Transactions 


The Bank of Taiwan has announced that 
Taiwan’s trade deficit in October was 
US$5.17 milion, It was met, in part, by 
exchange receipts from such sources. as 
overseas remittances. During the three 
months, August, September, and October, 
receipts from exports and other sources 
totalled US$14,89 million, while payments 
for imports and for other purposes 
amounted to US$24.87 milion. 


Taiwan’s Industrial Production 


The Chairman of Taiwan’s National 
Resources ‘Commission has reported that 
the aggregate value in 1951 of the major 
products of the industrial units under 
the Commission is expected to exceed 
US$200 million, which is twice the 1950 
figure, In the period January through 


September this year, the value of such. 


products was US$138.5 million, which 
was nearly 40 per cent above total 1950 
production, 

From January through Septem- 
ber this vear, exports realized the equiva- 
lent of US$49,6 million. The Commis- 


sion’s exchange earnings for 1951 will be 
about US$ 80 m, 


Thailand’s Rice Procurement Bureau 

The Thai Government is seeking a loan 
of US$12 million as capital for a govern- 
ment Rice Procurement Bureau. The 
Bureau would buy directly from farmers 
paddy to be milled ‘into rice for ful- 
filling official export commitments, If 
middlemen wished to continue in busi- 
ness, they would thus be obliged to pay 
farmers fair prices for paddy. 


Power Shortage in Japan 


_Aeceording to preliminary figures issued 
by the Economic Stabilization Board of 
the Japanese Government, the index of 
industrial production in Japan fell from 
141.9 (1932-36 = 100) in July to 138,6 
in August. This decline was attributed 
mainly to the power shortage caused by 
insufficient rainfall in the areas where 
power-houses are located. The power 
shortage was so serious that ESB offi- 
cials estimated that the monthly genera- 
tion by all power stations might even 
fall short of 3,112 million KWH, the mini- 
mum necessary to keep the index of pro- 
duction at 129, 4 


Coupled with the electric power short- 
age was the coal shortage, estimated by 
official sources at nearly two million 
tons for the year. The Government 
recently contracted to purchase 30,000 
tons from India, and it is reported to be 
attempting to increase the contract 
to 300,000 tons. Even if this amount 
could be obtained, there would still be a 


‘gap of 1.7 million tons. It was reported 


that SCAP had permitted Japan to use 
several thousand tons of imported heavy 
coal, 


Japan’s Foreign Exchange Holdings 


The Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry reports that Japan’s foreign 
exchange holdings as of October 31 
amounted to US$723 million, representing 
an increase of US$43 million for the 
month. The holdings comprised $514 mil- 
lion in dollars, $126 mil- 
lion- in sterling,- and-$83 million  re- 
eeivable from account areas. 

The increase in foreign exchange hold- 
ings in recent months has been ascribed 
by trade experts to reduced demands for 
imports rather than to any increase in 
exports, although in October exports, 
particularly of cotton yarn and 
cloth, showed appreciable increases, re- 
versing a downward trend which had com- 
menced last July, 


Pakistan-U.K, Trade 


Machinery exports from the United 
Kingdom to Pakistan in the first nine 
months of 1951 were 20,608 tons, com- 
pared with 16,264 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1950 and 8,970 tons in the 
first three quarters of 1949. Textile 
machinery was a substantial item in this 
group, while Pakistan was the fonrth 
largest importer from the United King- 
dom of electrical machinery, other than 


generating sets and motors. Vehicles 
exported by the United Kingdom to 
Pakistan during the first nine months of 
1951 were valued at £4,805,000; they im- 
eluded 1,325 cars, 308 commercial vehicles, 
363 chassis for motor vehicles, and 
93,884 bicycles. Shipments of iron and 
steel and their manufactures in the same 
period amounted to 57,212 tons, valued 
at £2,800,000; 19,800 tons were railway 
and tramway construction materials of all 
kinds. Britain was also Pakiistan’s main 
supplier of chemical goods, shipping 12,109 
tons of ammonium sulphate, 270 tons of 
finished dyestuffs, and a_ substantial 
quantity of proprietary medicines; the 


total value of such shipments was 
£ 2,305,000. 
Pakistan’s thief export item to the 


United Kingdom was raw jute, of which 
91,010 tons were shipped im the first nine 
months of 1951. Next in importance was 
raw cotton, with a value three times 
higher than in the same period of last 
year. Exports of sheep and lamb’s wool 
were twice those in the comparable 1950 
period and four times the 1949 figure. 
Britain also received 50 per cent more 
hides than in 1950. 


Indian Cooperatives 


The number of cooperative societies in 
India increased in 1940-50 from 163,875 
to 173,094, and their working capital in- 
creased from Rs 2,195 million to Rs 2,331 


million. Membership declined slightly 
from 12.71 million to 12.6 million. Credit 
societies, chiefly agricultural, predo- 


minated; they covered 18.2 per cent of 
the population. These societies decreased 
substantially their dependence on govern- 
ment loans and reduced their total in- 
debtedness. The effect of their activities 
on rural savings and imterest rates has 
been disappointing, however, as members’ 
deposits comprised only 12 per cent of the 
working capital of the agricultural so- 
cieties, apd lending activities have been 
unduly eoncentrated in Madras and Bom- 
bay States. 


Indian Rural Credit 


A survey of rural credit in the states 
of Madras, Mysore, and Travancore- 
Cochin has been started by the Reserve 
Bank of India. The survey will cover 
the work of existing public and private 
credit agencies, the credit requirements 
and debt position of different classes of 
farmers, their ability to save, and their 
development requirements. The survey 
follows a period of radical changes in the 
agrarian economy as a consequence of the 
war, legislation affecting money lending 
and indebtedness, conditions of tenancy, 
abolition of the zamindari landholding 
system, and the launching of multi- 
purpose projects by the Government. It 
is intended to lead to a reorganization of 
the rural credit machinery on more effec- 
tive lines. 


Indian Jute Outlook 


Because of sustained world demand for 
jute products and the improved supply of 
raw jute, the Indian Jute Mills Associa- 
tion, after discussion with the Govern- 
ment, has decided to increase the working 
week im jute factories from 42% to 48 
hours as of December 10, 1951. 
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Ceylon’s Food Subsidies 


The Ceylon Government subsidy pay- 
ments on essential foods, chiefly rice and 
flour, for the year October 1950 to 
September 1951 were about Rs 133 mil- 
lion. For the fiscal year 1951-52, pay- 
ments are expected to imcrease to Rs 540 
million, because of increases in prices 
and quantities. Government profits from 
the sale of sugar are now diminishing as 
a result of the rise in the world price of 
sugar. 


Sino-Russian Trade Agreement 1952 

The new trade agreement signed be- 
tween China and Russia in December 
came imto effect as from Jan. 2 of this 
year. The first shipment under the 
agreement of 2000 metric tons of goods 
has arrived in Shanghai via a Siberian 
port. Practically all China produce is in- 
eluded under the treaty for despatch to 
Russia, i.e,, woodoil (tung oil), tung- 
sten, tin, bristles, silk, and soya beans. 
In return Russia will supply arms, as well 
as equipment, for small industries. 


Japan’s Silk Exports for 1951 


For the calendar year of 1951 a tota! 
of 54,5 million bales of silk were shipped 
from the port of Yokohama, according to 
a report by the Yokohama Silk Exporters 
Assen. This total covers 43 million bales 
of machine-reeled silk and 115,000 bales 
of dupion silk. Shipments during 19590 
amounted to 66.2 million bales, 


Exports went principally to USA 29,198 
bales, France 9,135 bales, United King- 
dom 4,541 bales, India 3,789, Indochina 
3,431, Switzerland 2,137, Hongkong 615, 
Italy 511, Burma 297, Germany 295, 
Brazil 162, Australia 150, Pakistan 116, 


Argentina 98, Spain 40, Canada 30, Egypt 


20 and Thailand 15 bales. 


Japan’s Trade Plan for 1952 


Plans that are being worked out by the 
Japanese Ministry of International Trade 
& Industry for the trade of Japan in 1952 
indicate that imports will reach a figure 
of US$2,029 million and exports $1,468 
million, or an increase of approximately 
10% each above the respective values of 
imports and exports in 1951. Details are 
given below: 


Imports 
US$ 

million 

aextile raw materials 61.2 

Exports 

Foodstuffs and beverages .............. 65.0 
34.0 
Animal and vegetable products ........ 12.0 
200.2 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE OUTLOOK 
FOR 1952. 


By G. Reimann (New York) 


The new year will still be a time of 
transition, with- strong fluctuations for a 
number of foreign currencies and con- 
siderable foreign exchange risks, But the 
overall trend will be a widening of free 
markets in foreign exchange and also in 
gold. 

The American dollar will be affected 
far less by new inflationary trends than 
other key currencies during the new year, 
We expect a new increase in the level 
of dollar prices of no more than’ 3-5%. 
Gray market prices, on the other hand, 
will probably decline, This applies par- 
ticularly to metals. 

After Presidential elections in the United 
States, a period of ‘‘hard money’’ or new 
deflationary measures must be expected 
unless the international situation again 
becomes critical. But from this point of 
view, we may expect that critica! tensions 
will exist before, rather than after, Pre- 
sidential elections, 


The Canadian dollar will remain strong 
during the first half of next year at least. 
Later developments will depend on a 
highly uncertain international situation. 

In Latin America, most currencies will 
tend to weaken. This applies in particular 
to the Argentine peso and perhaps also 
to Brazilian cruzeiro, Even the Uruguayan 
peso will be under pressure. Outflow of 
private capital to Latin America will be 
limited, contrary to the trend of the flow 
of capital to Canada, 


Deflationary policies in a number of 
European countries wil! temporarily stem 
the tide of inflation. A considerable flow 
of dollar aid during the first half of 1952 
will strengthen the position of most 
Western European currencies, including 
British sterling, 


But the position of British sterling will 
not remain as strong as it is now, and a 
new weakening is to be expected by 
Spring or Summer 1952. Several members 
of the sterling bloc will, at this point, act 
very independently and seek to get direct 
dollar aid by lossening their ties with the 
sterling bloc, 


After the recent Sterling devaluation 
scare, we may easily enter another upva- 
luation scare. A leading London bank 
sends out the following communication: 
‘*Onece confidence is restored, the Govern- 
ment should consider the possibility of 
an upward revision of the external value 
of sterling, as the only measure capable 
of improving the buying power of our 
exports, ’’ 

Such declarations may have some psycho- 
logical effect. But they have no serious 
foundation, The main effort of the Govern- 
ment will rely on the export drive. It 
may, if necessary, be supported even via 
a cheaper sterling at least indirectly, 
without a change of the official rate, 


The financial position of France will 
not remain as critical as it appeared at 
the end of last year. But inner political 


instability will continue and prevent effee- 
tive budget reforms which would make it 
possible to end the period of deficit spend- 
ing policies. France is not yet prepared 
to swallow the bitter pill of deflationary 
remedies, 

West Germany will greatly strengthen 
her position in international trade and 
finance, Some private foreign capital 
will be attracted, though the total amount 
will be moderate. But the German West- 
mark will become a new foreign exchange 
value which will, be widely traded at 
foreign financial centers. Commercial cre- 
dits will become available for German 
banking and foreign trade firms after a 
settlement of pre-war debts, which will 
probably take place during the first half 
of the new year, at least on a preliminary 
basis. 

Other European currencies which were 
relatively strong at the end of the year 
will again weaken during the course of 
the new year. This applies especially to 
the Belgian frane. Seandinavian curren- 
cies will loosen their ties with the sterling 
bloc, Deflationary measures will be sche- 
duled, but it is unlikely that they will 
be applied more effectively than in the 
United States. The foreign exchange posi- 
tion of these countries will fluctuate, 


In the Far East, the Japanese yen wil! 
be stronger in terms of sterling than of 
the dollar. Japan will have to solve the 
problem of increasing her dollar receipts 
and of widening the use of the sterling 
surpluses, Large yen conversions will have 
to be made as a result of widening com- 
mercial transactions in Southeast Asia. 


The Hongkong dollar will remain rela- 
tively strong, in spite of the uncertain 
political outlook. Most speculative posi- 
tions in the HK dollar have been liquidated. 
It is probable that new facilities for free 
market gold trade will be created. Such 
a move will strengthen the position of the 
HK dollar, 


The outlook for the Indian rupee is more 
favorable than it was a year ago. New 
inflow of private capital into India will 
encourage domestic and foreign holdings 
in the Indian rupee, It is probable that 
an agreement with Pakistan will be reach- 
ed. As an alternative to upvaluation of 
the Indian rupee, which is still being dis- 
cussed, ties with the sterling bloc may be 
cut and a new system’ of multiple rates 
may be introduced, 


THE EXCHANGE SITUATION SEEN 
FROM NEW YORK 


From G, Reimann 


Price trends for dollar and sterling com- 
modities will not run in the same direction. 
Recent trends will probably be reversed, 
Dollar commodities have shown more 
strength than sterling commodities in re- 
cent months. But the weakness of sterling 
commodities, for instance cocoa and wool, 
was due to temporary factors which will 
not continue to be effective, Speculative 
export sales, which were made in anti- 
cipation of devaluation, have stopped, 
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‘continues to deteriorate, 


The Canadian authorities expect a large- 
scale inflow of foreign flight capital and 


also of American capital that will also be — 


attracted by lower tax rates. The authori- 
ties in Ottawa do not feel: certain of the 


extent’ to which European transfers to. 


Canada represent only short-term positions, 
In the latter case, the position of the 
Canadian dollar is vulnerable, especially 
in view of increased U.S, dollar expendi- 
tures during the next few months. 


Relative strength of British sterling 
will continue during the early part of 1952. 
Britain’s batance of payments position 
will appear to be less critical during the 
first quarter of 1952 than can be derived 
from 1951 figures, Even the 1951 deficit 
in Britain’s balance of payments wil! be 
below recent estimates. Imports have been 
over-valued and exports under-valued to 
some extent, During the last quarter of 
1951, Britain’s gold losses will reach a new 
record level ($900,000,000?), but the situ- 
ation will drastically improve during the 
first quarter of the new year. Then the 
question will arise: How long will the 
improvement last? 


Last year’s deficit in Britain’s halance 
of payments will probably be only half 


or less of semi-official estimates ($500,-. 


000,000 or more), Britain’s dollar deficit 


in 1952 will be ‘ess than in 1951, but will 


still reach an amount of about $1,500,000,- 
000. A new export drive will make it possi- 
ble for British traders to make use of free 
market foreign exchange on a large scale 
than heretofore, It is probable that British 
goods will be transhipped on a larger 


scale than heretofore, sometimes ‘with the: 


silent approval of the British authorities, 
esepcially in those cases where otherwise 
British prices would not be competitive. 

At the forthcoming London Conference 
of Commonwealth Finance Ministers, some 
representatives (particularly Australian) 
will make demands which London cannot 
fulfil. This applies in particular to the 
early use of sterling funds held in London 
and their partial conversion to other kinds 
of exchange. We do not believe that Bri- 
tigh sterling will improve its long-term 
outlook as a result of the decision of the 
new Conference, 


A new weakening of London’s financial 
position will result from the decision of 
the authorities in Southern Rhodesia to 
retain foreign exchange proceeds from 
sales of gold. 


Payments in T.A. £& are being accepted 
by East European agencies to a greater 
extent than heretofore. Swedish coal im- 
ports from Poland will largely be paid in 
T.A.£. The British authorities are appa- 
rently willing to approve such transactions. 

Australia’s foreign exchange position 
In addition to 
an acute dollar shortage, British sterling 


exchange will also soon be scarce. Internal . 


pressure to negotiate with Washington 
and New York on new do}lar loans, and to 
establish an independent Australian pound 
rate in order to improve the position of 
dollar investors, is increasing, Reintro- 
duction of restrictions on imports into Aus- 
tralia seems to be unavoidable, but actua: 
decisions will be made in February or 


March. 1952, Textile imports would be the. 


first to be hit, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 


New York quoted at the beginning of 1952 
following rates:— . 


Rates for one US$ in foreign units 


Rate** 
-da hoe ce bet 
doses chest 14.53 

B ac. French — 
2.86 

350 

4.20 
Sperrmark _....... 

Iran ced 32.50 
624 
Portugal 28 .90 
89.40 
Yugoslav. 300 


(*) one pound of sterling in a (**) based 


on selling rates indicated by I.M.F 
Commercial Sterling in US$ 


Egypt (to res) 
French 


Saudi Arabia 
Siam bilat. 


Commercial Sterling Rates 
(in US$ per one pound) 


HONGKONG STOCK & 
SHARE MARKET 


No new developments occurred and asa 
(pmts) showed resistance to further advance. In some — 
Jan. 2 counters a weak trend was noticeable. Business 
Bid was however well maintained. Following are 
opening. rates of ‘the current week --— 
2.39 H.K. GOVT. LOANS. 
2.33 4% Gn 98% 
2.30 3 & Ex. Int. 92% 
1.80 BANKS 
55. 00 INSURANCES | 
3.30 China Underwriters ................ 4.90 
SHIPPING 
490 DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, a 
5.20 01 
7.90 North Point Wharves ............... 6.70 
6.30 CRima Previdemts 13.60 
17.0 Shel DOCK yarGs 3% 
66 . 00 38% 
0.46 MINING 
380 LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS. 

2.30 PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.) 23% 
(Partly Pd.) ..........0-. 11% 
6 
acao Electrics 
2.43 Shanghai Gas 1% 
2.39 INDUSTRIALS 
2.43 STORES &c. 
2.32 MISCELLANEOUS 
2.43 International Films 
2.42 H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.) .... 2 
(Partly Pd.) 11% 
Yangtsze Finance 4.10 
2.39 
‘ ‘TANGIER 
2 29 January 2 
Bid 
Free Market Gold Rates 


(in US$ per one ounce) 


ZURICH Local quotations In transit 
January 2 Jan. 2 an. 2 
Bid Bombay .... 68.00 Beirut 38.90 
2.48 Hongkong .. 42.50 New York 39.00 
Ge 2.42 Mexico City* 39.25 Tangier 38.80 
= (*) with export tax and license 
Foreign Exchange Futures 
New York London 
Spot Premium Spot Premium 
London 2.78 3/16 % pt mo dis Canada 99 % 1/32 pt mo dis New York 7/8-5/8c pm 
Austral, 2.22 % India 20.88 flat Montreal 3/4-4¢ pm 
Switz. 22.88 2 1 pt 3 mos Mexico 11.57 2 pts mo dis Paris 4-8 frs dis 
Belgium 1.98 14 pt dis mo Portugal 3.49 flat Brussels 1%-'4 frs dis 
— — Zurich &-2c pm 
PARIS Futures: London 6—5 N.Y, 4%-—3% Zurich 0.804-1.20 (Rr. fle. mo.) rp. 
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COTTONS 
RUBBER COMPANIES . 

Ayer Tawah 5 
Bute Plantation ........... ike 4.20 
Consolidated Rubber ...............- 5% 
Dominion Rubber 314 
3.90 
Shanghai Kedah 9.70 
Shanghai Kelantan 1.30 
Shanghai Pahang 2.60 
Shanghai Sumatra 81, 
5.30 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & 
GOLD MARKETS 


Review for the week Deeember 31-——-January 
5 :— 


GOLD: Highest & lowest rates per .945 fine 
tael $321%—317 equiv. to .99 fime tael and oz 
rates of resp. $336.94—332.09 and $280.01— 
275.98. Day-to-day high and low rates: $32°°4-— 
319%; holiday; 321%—318%; 31914—318*%% 
319%—317 3191%4—3171%4. Week's opening 320%, 
closing 319%. Macao and Canton .99 fine taei 
rates resp. $32914—324 and $327—322. 

Crossrates US$42.77—42.30. Cif Macao con- 
tracts for a total of: 33,600 ozs were concluded 
at US$41.85—41.55. Overseas buying prices fob 
port of shipment US$38%,—38%. Far Eastern 
crossrates around 45. 

Market ruled easy and prices declined. Ex- 
port demand on decline, imports into Macao 
maintained, local stock rising. TT New York 
tended to pull rate down. Turnover reduced as 
Chinese New Year is approaching (Jan. 27) 
when settlement has to be made. Smaller fluc- 
tuations acted as deterrent to speculation. Out- 
look is steady as further weakness of US$ cannot 
be expected, rather a mild comeback. 

Change over interest in favor of buyers totalled 
$2.40 per 10 taels. Tradings: 123,500 taels, a 
daily average of 24,700. . Positions averaged per 
day 82,500. Cash sales 32,850 taels of which 
7850 officially listed and 25,000 privately arranged 
(mainly among native banks). Exports: 22,000 
taels of which 12,500 to Bangkok and 9500 to 
Singapore. Profit margin around 4% which was 
considered satisfactory as no seizures have re- 
cently been made and there is no danger that 
the ‘unity’ among gold dealers and transport 
outfits will again be disturbed with the result 
that the authorities will be allowed to make 
successful raids on gold consignments. Imports: 
32,000 taels all from Macao. Stock in Macao 
rose, arrivals totalled over 40,000 ozs while fur- 
ther arrivals for January are expected to exceed 
120,000 ozs. 

Gold coin rates: US$20 coin old new 
290, US$10 coin old 192, new 142, US$5 coin 
old 105, new 71, US$2% old 62, new 36, English 
sovereign 84/84%. 

US$: Highest & lowest rates for US notes 
$656%--—644, DD 657%—646, TT 661—648'. 
Day-to-day TT rates high and low- $661—657': 
holiday; 6601%4,—656; 657—654; 654—648 \, ; 
6514%.—649%. Cressrates US$2.42—2.467 (12— 
13%% below official cross). Average rate for 
the week US cents 15% per HK$1. Sales: TT 
US$1,450,000, DD 780,000, notes 620,000. 

Offers were plentiful as Chinese overseas re- 
mittances before Lunar New Year were received 


$329, 


in larger amounts, Speculative selling was 
noticeable as further sterling strength was ex- 
pected following on the current Anglo-US talks 
and the probable extension of further loans to 
Britain. Gold importers were good buyers while 
merchant demand was weak. Manila merchants 
were sellers of drafts in larger volume, Bangkok 
merchants sold TT. Taiwan was selling through 
a local American bank. The bottom has been 
reached and the trend at the end of the session 
was again steady. 

SILVER: Prices ruled weak. Bar silver per 
tael $6.32—6.30, per dollar coin 4.06—4.05, per 
small coins 3.12-—-3.11. ‘Sales: 2000 taels in 
bars, 4000 dollar coins. 

BANKNOTES & DD: Banknote rates per one 
unit in HK$: London 15.65—15.35, Australia 
12.42—-12.40, New Zealand 14.10, South Africa 
15.85, Egypt 13.90, Canada 6.35—6.30, Malaya 
1.80%—1.803, India 1.155—1.15, Ceylon 1.03— 
1.02, Burma  .95—.94, Manila 2.22—-2.21, 
Macao 1.13-——-1.11, Saigon ..127—.123,; Bangkok 
.298, Jakarta .35. 


DD rates: Singapore $1.85,; Bangkok  .301, 
Manila 2.20—2.18, India 1.15%, Canada 6.23-— 
6.20. Sales: 750,000 Mal. dollars, 1% million 
baht, 50,000 pesos. 

Japanese yen: rates for’ TT Tokyo $154—154% 
per 10,000 yén, for banknotes $153—150. Officia 
parity is 1008 yén per £, 63 yen per HK$. The 
local free exchange rate equa!s 65 yen per HK$. 
Thus official and free rates are on a level. The 
crossrate for yen in US$ is around 420 yen per 
US$1. In Tokyo the black market pays around 
400 yen while officially the rate is 360 yen. At 
present the US$ buys more yen here than in 
Tokyo. This position is frequently changing but 
usually the US$ in Japan and in Hongkong buy 
approx. same amount of yen. 

CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan yuan quoted 
$2725—2625 per 10,000 yuan, and sales totalled 
1% million yuan. Gold and US$ transfer was 
effected at resp. 994%4—99 and 98—97 per 100 in 
Taipeh. Taiwan currency ruled steady as Taiwan 
financial conditions were reported ‘in the pink.’ 

People’s Bank of China yuan quoted for notes 
$199—195, DD Canton 218—217, DD Amoy 196— 
190, and sales totalled resp. 75 milion, 150 m. 
and 120 m. yuan. Exchange with Canton in HK$ 
quoted 91—90 and $30,000 were reported. Gold 
and US$ exchange with Shanghai quoted resp. 84 


and 83. Remittance to Amoy in US$ quoted 
HK$5.77—-5.70 per US$, and sales totalled 
US$10,000. 

* * 


Report for the week January 7—12: 


GOLD: Highest & lowest rates for .945 fine 
tae] $322%—319; Macao and Canton .99 fine 
tael rates resp. $331144—826% and $328—326. 
Day-to-day high and low rates in HK: $321144— 
319; 322%—321%; 322%—320%; 32214—321; 
321%—320%; 321%—320%. Week’s opening 
319, closing 3214. 

Crossrates: US$42.55—42.45. Cif Macao con- 
tracts for 40,000 ozs concluded at 41.83—41.56. 


With only 1% in fluctuation the market lack- 
ed incentive. Speculators before Chinese New 
Year preferred to remain idle. No stimulating 
rumors went the rounds. Quiet trend wil] con- 
tinue till after the Chinese holidays (27th Jan- 
uary being ““New Year’s Day’’). 


Interest change over totalled 76c in favor 
of buyers. Loca! stock rose and may soon exceed 
the trading average when the interest rate would 
come down and eventually favor sellers. Trad- 
ings: 143,400 tae!s of daily average of 23,900. 
Positions averaged 83,500. Cash -bars: 30,860 
taels of which 11,810 listed, and 19,050 privately 
arranged. Eixports: 25,500 taels of which 14,000 
to Bangkok, 11,500 to Singapore. Differences 
paid on top .945 fine price $18.50—17.20 and 
14.80—14.60 resp. for loca] and Macao .99 fine 


January 17 
export bars. Imports: 34,000 taels from Macao. 
Arrivals in Macao 44,000 ozs. 

US$: Highest & lowest rates for US notes 
$65844,—648%,' DD 659—650, TT 661—652, equiv. - 
to crosses US$ 2.42—2.453. Day-to-day high 
& low TT $656—652; 661—656%; 661—659; 
661+-—659% ; 66014—658% ; 660—659%4. Sales: TT 
US$ 1% million, DD 740,000, notes 610,000. 

Market was active but rates having’ found 
their proper level remained unchanged. Gold 
impérters absorbed offers ffom recipients of over- 
seas Chinese remittances and Bangkok merchants. 
Steady undertone. 


SILVER: Rates per tae] of .99 fine $6.32—6.29, 
per dollar coin 4.02—4.00, per five small coins 
3.12—3.10. Sales: 6000 tae.s, 3000 dollar coins. 
Market quiet, rates reduced. New supply from 
China via Macao. 


BANKNOTES & DD: DD on Singapore $1.86- 


1.855, Manila 2.18-2.17, Bangkok .30—.299. 
Sales: Mal. $870,000, pesos 90,000, baht 2% 
million. 

Note rates per one unit in HK$: London 
15.35—15.29, Australia 12.3%, New Zealand 
13.90, Egypt 13, South Africa 15.35, India 


1.16—1.155, Ceylon 1.02, Malaya 1.814—1.805, 
Canada 6.42—6.34, Manila 2.201%4—2.1914, Macao 
1.13—1.11, Saigon .127—.1205, Jakarta  .36, 
Bangkok .297—.291. 

Very quiet conditions and little inquiry. 

CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan yuan. per 
10,000 $2650—2450, sales 2% million yuan. 
Gold and US$ exchange quoted resp. 9914 and 98. 

China’s yuan quoted for notes $213—210 per 
one million, DD Canton 222—217, DD Amoy 
201—-196, with sales resp. 75, million, 125 m. 
and 100 m. HK$ remittances with Canton quoted 
91, sales $20,000. Gold and US$ exchange with 
Shanghai quoted resp. 84 and 83. Trend for 
PBY firm. Demand for remittances to China heavy 
as Lunar New Year's remittances from abroad 
reached larger figures. Blackmarketing in China 


HONGKONG CLEARING HOUSE 


Clearing totals for December and for the 
preceding months of August—Nov. were resp. 
$1366 million, $1609 m., 1381 m., 1454 m., 1367 
m. The figure in December was $1,356,412,608. 


HONGKONG BANKNOTES 


Total banknotes in circulation at end of 
November was $801 million. The 3 banks ac- 
counted for the following figures: Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corp. $755.8 m., Chartered 
Bank 41.3 m., Mercantile Bank 3.8 m. The 
level of the note issue remains unchanged. 


HONGKONG BANK FINAL DIVIDEND 


The Directors of The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
announce that out of the profits 
of the Bank for the year ending 
31st December 1951, a final dividend 
of £3 per share (nett after deduc- 
tion of Hong Kong Corporation 
Profits Tax) will be paid, leaving 
a balance of approximately $8,075,- 
000 to be carried forward. The 
sum of $3,000,000 has been written 
off Bank Premises Account. The 
accounts are still subject to audit. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 
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* 
* THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED * 
% (REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 To 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) an 
Fi) Capital and General Reserve es . 1,350,000 
% Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Agents in New York: Bank of Montreal, 64, Wall Street 
Branches & Agencies: 
# INDIA PAKISTAN BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG ay 
# Bombay Karachi Rangoon Kuala Lumpur JAPAN Ro 
Cal Chittagong Kuantan Tokyo 
alcutta CEYLON MAURITIUS Kuala Trengganu Osaka 
Howrah Colombo ' Penang CHINA 
% Delhi Galle Port Louis Kota Bharu Shanghai % 
Kandy Ipoh SLAM 
* Madras Jaffna SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis Bangkok % 
D. BENSON, Manager, Hong Kong. 
% BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED sx 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
% TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. x 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 


FINANCE 

SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 

MERCHANDISING 

INS URANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VECHICLES 


HONG KONG LONDON + JAPAN SHANGHAI 


EK 


ESTABLISHED 184] 


GILMAN £ COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. f 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


5 
5 
5 
Capitl issued & fully paid up NA. 33,000,000.- for 
Head Office Amsterdam, e | 
Branches:— 
Netherlands: — Sumatra:— India: — 
a 
The Hague Djainbi Bombay | ; 
8B. 
Rotterdam Medan Calcutta | 
Palembang 
Telok Betong Hongkong. 2 
5 
Java:— Borneo:— Japan:— 
Djakarta Bandjermasin Tokio ? 
Djakarta Gambir Pontianak Kobe 
Bandung 
Celebes:— Singapore: 
Malang 
Makassar 
Probolinggo 
Semarang Lombok:— Thaiand:— 
Soerabaia Ampenan 
Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents througrout the world. ) 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 


Ark Lines Ine. 
ho 


W.R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHINA) 


HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS. EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS' REPRESENTATIVES. 
SHIPPING 


T. van Gulik, 


Manager. 


INSURANCE 


BE CABLES 
ON MOLINE 
LOXLEY-HONGKONG 
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| BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


via JAPAN 
} m.v, “TITANIA” ... Due Hongkong 
m.v. “GLENVILLE” .... .... 4th Feb. 
m.v. “TRAFALGAR” .... 4th Mar. 
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DODWELL @ CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 
BARBER LINE 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 
TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 
Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 
m.v. “AROS” Sth Feb. 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CoO., LTD. 
B.O.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS 
P.A.L. 
3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


‘The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

‘I'he Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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GORDON, WOODROFFE 
& CO. (FAR EAST) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
Cable Address: ‘‘WOODROFFE” H.K. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


TOKYO and OSAKA 
PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


General Managers for: 
Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong 


MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


Associated Companies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London 
(Established 1868) 
Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York 
via Sole Agents: 
Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd. London 
Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports Sissons Paints 


Hugh Wood & Co., 
Richemont Brandy 


one - Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Next Sailings ” Shoe heels, etc.) 
L.G. Harris & Co., Ltd. (Paint Brushes) 
m/s “GRETE MAERSK" .... .... .... -..- Jan. ” Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd. (Electric Trucks & 
male. “OLGA Feb. 2 Tractors) 
m/s “JEPPESEN MAERSK” ............ Feb. 13 


Engineering & Contracting Department :— 


Also accepting eareo for Keelung and Jepan (Successors to William C. Jack & Co. Ltd.) 
Special Strongroom Compartments | Agencies i— 

Refrigerated Cargo Space 

Omega Lampworks Ltd. 

T.M.C. Harwell (Sales) Ltd. 


Atlas Metal & Alloys Ltd. 


Arrivals from U.S. A. Edward Wilcox & Co. Ltd. 
S.L.R. Electric Ltd. 
m/s “JEPPESEN MAERSK” .... .... Jan. 16 Aron Electricity Meter, Ltd. 
. Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 
J.J. Tucker & Co. Ltd. 


Smart & Brown (Engineers) Ltd. 


Holophane Ltd. 
For Freight and Furth 
np Greenwood & Hughes Ventilating Co. 
ee Wolsall Conduits Ltd. 
Sheffield Wire Rope Ltd. 
J EBSEN & CO. Ocean Oil Ltd. 
Agents 
Pedder Building. Tels. 36066-9 GW 
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